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ABSTRACT 

The possibility of using instructional television 
(ITV) as the core component in an instructional system designed to 
meet the special needs of the educationally disadvantaged children of 
migrant farm workers, of American Indians, and of the inner-city poor 
mas appraised. The educational problems of each of these three groups 
mere assessed and differentiated from the problems of educationally 
disadvantaged children in general. After a survey of the use of ITV 
systems to meet similar needs in other countries, the ITV systems 
used in Australia, Israel, Japan, and Hem Zealand mere chosen for 
in-depth study. The mays in which these systems deal with such 
problems as Introducing the core television approach, overcoming 
resistance to ITV, the effect of the student- to- system relationship 
on the learning procoss, reducing the consequences of sporadic school 
attendance, upgrading the skills of teachers, and teaching basic 
skills in language and sathematics were studied in detail, when the 
experiences of these ITV systems were usad to evaluate ITV in terms 
of the particular needs of each of the three target groups, it mas 
found that the use of ITV to present a core curriculum mould be an 
effective means of accomplishing significant reforms only in the 
education of American Indian children, A special analysis mas also 
made of the potential role of ITV in junior and community colleges. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 



The objective of this study was to appraise the poten- 
tial of using Instructional television ( IT V ) as the core 
component--that Is, for the basic Instructional communica- 
tions funct1on--1n non-tradl tlonal school system design 
strategies for meeting the needs of three target groups-- 
the children of migrant farm workers, American Indians and 
the inner-city poor. 

The educational problems of each of the target groups 
were analyzed In terms of the conditions that are mitigating 
against success of traditional educational strategies with 
these groups. Case studies were prepared on the experiences 
of Australia, Israel, Japan, and New Zealand *n using media 
strategies In educational systems which (ere designed to cope 
with some of the same conditions. The report on the Israeli 
ITV system represents the first published case study in depth 
of that system. The lessons adduced fror; these experiences, 
along with ITV system experiences In American Samoa and 
Niger, provided the basis for appraising the potential use- 
fulness of a core ITV strategy with the three groups. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Key Conditions Facing Educational Planners 

1. The job dependent movement of migrant farm workers, 
which is constant In neither rate nor direction, is the basic 
obstacle to the education of migrant children. The children 
lack the sense of continuity and consistent frame of reference 
needed for learning. They ordinarily change schools several 
times a year (when they attend school at all) as their par- 
ents move from one short-term Job to another. They miss 
classes when their parents need help to bring in crops before 
spoilage. They cannot progress through school on schedule, 
and often drop out as soon as possible. 

2. The ouallty of Instruction offered to the children 
of American Indians Is generally of poor quality. Teacher 
turnover Is high and many of the teachers share community 
antipathy toward the Indians. The use of bilingual, blcul- 
turai educational materials Is limited, particularly In the 
public schools which are attended by some two-thirds of the 
Indian children. Indian adults are rarely Involved In the 
schools serving their children. Many Indians tend to live 
In sparsely populated areas so their children must be bussed 
to Federally operated day schools or placed In Federal 
boarding schools. In spite of the fact that boarding school 
placement has been almost universally judged psychologically 
damaging, the boarding schools continue *o be used. 



3. The schools serving the children of the Inner-city 
poor have yet to devise a satisfactory means of teaching the 
basic academic skills in the early elementary grades. With- 
out the foundation in the basics, the children are ill- 
equipped to cope with more advanced work and tfviir per- 
formance deficit becomes larger through Grade 12. The 
situation is mutually frustrating to students and teachers. 

The students often are alienated or even hostile, and teachers 
fatalistically resigned to the impossibility of teaching many 
of their students. 

Lessons Adduced from International Uses of Media 



Cross-cultural comparisons of the international uses 
of media covered in this study support the following con- 
cl usions . 



O 
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4 . Requirements for Introducing a Core ITV Strategy 

a. An explicit, specific, pedagogical rationale is 
necessary for core use of ITV, focusing on sharply 
defined educational problems; generalized rationales 
based totally, or largely, on anticipated educa- 
tional cost-savings should not be used. 

b. An intensive pilot program should be conducted, 

allowing adequate time for: Initial development of 

high quality programming; training of system per- 
sonnel, including teachers; utilization of empirical 
pupil performance evidence from the classroom on the 
learning effectiveness of the programming; assess- 
ment of system administration and operations; and 
collection of "hard" data necessary for reliable 
cost/effectiveness projections for the total system. 

c. The ITV system should be used as the large- 
scale distribution system It is and should be 
designed in terms of either a large number of users 
or Intensive use by smaller groups of participants. 

d. An evaluation program. Involving utilization 
feedback from the classroom based on objective re- 
sources of pupil performance, as well as teacher 
judgments, should be Initiated at the outset for 
use during ITV system development, then subsequently 
institutionalized on an on-going basis during system 
operation. 

5. Three Critical Accomplishments 

a. ITV and other media have been used successfully 
to overcome the con? aquences on educational attain- 
ment of physical Isolation from the traditional 
school environment. 
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b. ITV has been used successfully to upgrade the 
Instructional skills of teachers as well as to pro- 
vide basic training to paraprofess i ona Is in class- 
room supporting roles. 

c. ITV has been used successfully to teach basic 
skills, such as language and mathematics, in bi- 
lingual, blcultural learning situations. 

The Potential of Core Use of ITV 



6. With the Children of Migrant Farm Workers 

Core ITV use would not effectively address the key edu- 
cational problems of the children of migrant farm workers, 
namely, the lack of regular exposure to scheduled instruction. 
There is no evidence to suggest that when on the move children 
would be able to attend ITV ''schools"--whether mobile vans, 
community viewing centers along migratory routes, or what- 
ever--any more regularly than they now attend the public 
schools. Further, the cost of an ITV system, with the need 
for differential linguistic and cultural programming for the 
ethnically distinct streams, cannot be justified compared to 
other educational strategies. The changing character of the 
migratory work force--its diminishing si/e and the shorter 
distances being traveled (two-thirds travel only in their 
own home state)--suggest that special concentrated basic 
skill Instruction in home community schools for the four-to- 
six months the children are there, accompanied by supple- 
mentary enrichment programs at stopping sites along the 
migratory stream route, is a potentially cost/effective 
strategy deserving further consideration and evaluation. 

7. With the Children of American Indians 

Core use of ITV appears to offer an effective means of 
accomplishing a significant reform in Indian education. A 
key condition affecting Indian education, namely, the lack 
of temperamentally suited and academically qua 1 i f i ed-- for 
cross-cultural s1tuat1ons--teachers , can be addressed by high 
quality bilingual, blcultural ITV programming coupled with 
intensive ITV training for classroom teachers and monitors. 

The teachers can be trained, not only In the ITV curriculum 
and tele-pedagogy, but also In cross-cultural communication 
and Interaction techniques. Indian paraprofessionals can be 
trained to be classroom monitors, as has been successfully 
done In Niger. Viewing centers can be established in re- 
mote areas utilizing such paraprofessionals, thus reducing 
the need for long bussing or for early grade admission to 
boarding schools. Although designed primarily for core ITV 
use In Federal boarding and day schools and the viewing 
centers, the ITV programming would be adapted for selected 
direct teaching and for supplemental, enrichment, and remedial 
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teaching In the public schools serving Indian children. The 
ITV system also can be used for pre-school and adult language 
and cultural enrichment programs. 

8 . W ith the Children of the Inner-City Poor 

A core ITV strategy does not seem to offer any unique 
means of coping with the key conditions adversely affecting 
the education of ghetto children. There Is no shortage of 
teachers In the Inner-city schools; moreover, attempts to 
Improve their Instructional effectiveness through use of 
core ITV would likely have two serious drawbacks. First, 
Institutional resistance of the existing teachers would be 
formidable and most costly to cope with. Second, It Is 
possible that a boomerang effect would be created, In which 
the negative affect between many teachers and students would 
be Increased by unjustified student comparisons of the class- 
room teachers with tele-teachers. ITV should be given fur- 
ther consideration for use In direct teaching and supple- 
mental teaching roles In specially designed continuing educa- 
tion programs for "drop-outs" and in vocational training 
programs . 



9. In Junior and Community Colleges 

A Special analysis on the potential use of core ITV in 
two-year colleges was conducted. This analysis was based on 
an examination of the problems confronting these colleges 
with particular emphasis on the function of these Institu- 
tions as perceived by the Institutions themselves. The 
phenomenal growth of the two-year college In the past decade 
has not been without major problems, primarily stemming from 
the Inadequacy of the foi,r-year model--1n curriculum and 
approach--wh1 ch was generally emulated In their design and 
development. The key problems In the two-year college 
search for Identity are: the lack of faculty trained and 
experienced In coping with a heterogeneous, less academically 
qualified student body than Is typical In four-year Insti- 
tutions; the need for closer community relationships than 
are typical with four-year colleges; the difficulties asso- 
ciated with offering a three-track program--remed1al academic, 
general academic, and occupational. Core use of ITV Is not 
recommended because of both pedagogical and economic prob- 
lems; however, the selective use of ITV In direct, supple- 
mental and enrichment roles In remedial and occupational 
courses Is an educational strategy that should be given 
consideration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations were made on the basis 
of this study. 

1. Core use of ITV--that Is, using ITV for the basic 
Instructional communications function In direct teaching In 
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all curricular areas--1s recommended as a concept for ac- 
complishing a large-scale curricular reform of Indian educa- 
tion. It is further recommended that the concept be pilot 
tested In existing Federal boarding and day schools and in 
proposed Federally established vlev/ing centers In remote 
locations on Indian reservations. 

2. The ITV programming developed under 1. above should 
be adapted for direct teaching In selected courses and for 
supplemental, enrichment, and remedial teaching In the public 
schools serving Indian children. 

3. ITV programming for the kindergarten through Grade 
6 levels should Incorporate an Indlan-Anglo bilingual, bl- 
cultural approach, with programming thereafter only in the 
English language. The curriculum at the secondary level 
should provide vocational and technical, as well as academic/ 
college preparatory concentrations. 

4. The ITV system should be used for role-concept and 
human relations skills training of dormitory aides in board- 
ing schools, as well as for cross-cultural tele-pedagogical 
training of teachers In the boarding, day and public schools. 

5. The ITV system should be used to train Indian para- 
professional teaching aides as ITV classroom monitors, par- 
ticularly for use In local viewing centers which should he 
established In remote locations on the Indian reservations. 
Kindergarten through Grade 3 levels would be offered in these 
viewing centers, which would serve as feeder schools to the 
boarding, day, and public schools for the remaining grade 
levels. 

6. It Is recommended that the ITV system concept be 
pilot tested with children In the Navajo area, with subse- 
quent diffusion to other Indian tribal groupings starting 
Immediately after the pilot period. The system should be 
Introduced In an area, one grade at a time, starting with 

the kindergarten level; a generational social change strategy 
Is being recommended, noF a quick-fix solution to the current 
accumulated educational deficit problem^ 

7. A six-year pilot project In the Navajo area. In 
which the ITV system concept would be developed and tested at 
the kindergarten, 1st and 2nd grade levels. Is recommended. 
The pilot project would be conducted as an Integral part of 
the sixteen-year period required for total kindergarten-12 
system development. Six years will be required In order to 
allow sufficient time to accomplish five objectives. 

a. To establish a firm foundation for development 
of the operational ITV program by providing an Ini- 
tial two-year period during which project staff will 
be recruited, project facilities established and 
curriculum planning accomplished In the context of 



an In-depth exposure to, and study of, the Navajo 
culture . 

b. To develop and test the ITV system concept, In- 
cluding all operating sub-systems--curr1 culum pre- 
paration, ITV program production, training 3 nd 
utilization, maintenance unit, and research and 
evaluat1on--as well as the learning effectiveness 
of the ITV programs and supporting teacher and 
student materials In the classroom. 

c. To assess the feasibility of using the ITV 
system for pre-school language, socialization and 
learning readiness programs and for adult literacy 
and other special education programs. 

d. To collect valid costing data, and reliable demo- 
graphic data on the Indian population, In addition 
to that currently available, In order to prepare 
sound cost/effectiveness estimates for Implementa- 
tion of the kindergarten-12 operational system for 
all Indian children. 

e. To develop the plans for continuation of systems 
development beyond the pilot project period and for 
Its diffusion to the remaining Navajo children, 
Indian children on the reservations of other tribal 
groupings, and to the public school systems near 
the reservation areas serving Indian children. 

8. As a first step. It Is recommended that representa- 
tives of the Indian tribes. Including specifically the 
Navajo, be Involved In a review of the rationale for the ITV 
system concept and, assuming their concurrence In the poten- 
tial of this approach to Indian education, be further In- 
volved In program management during all subsequent phases of 
system development and operation. 

9. Finally, It Is recommended that a detailed Imple- 
mentation proposal be developed on the basis of planning and 
feasibility studies beyond the scope of this research (e.g., 
engineering studies of feasibility of using 2500 megaHertz 
transmission systems). The proposal, which should be de- 
veloped with Indian participation, would refine the pilot 
project der.lgn and cost estimate of $7 ,268,000 for the six- 
year period, and thus provide the documentary basis for ob- 
taining the support necessary--pol 1 tlcal , legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and f1sca1--to execute the proposed pilot 
evaluation. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Can technology help to meet what many 
regard as the most pressing problem In 
education today: the needs of the poor-- 

in the central cities. In depressed areas, 
on Indian reservations? 

Not surprisingly, there is very little 
evidence at present on which to base a 
sound conclusion. Most of the experi- 
mentation with instructional technology 
has been in the more affluent school 
systems (Commission on Insti ucti onal 
Technology, 1970). 



BACKGROUND 



Instructional television (ITV) is being used rather ex- 
tensively in United States public school systems at the present 
time. For the most part, however, it Is being used in a 
supplemental or enrichment role to support the primary in- 
structional communications function of the teacher. In a few 
schools. It is being used for direct teaching of selected 
courses, functioning as the Indispensable instructional com- 
ponent with the teacher assuming the supplemental and/or 
enrichment role(s). 



Even Including those Instances In which ITV has been 
used for direct teaching in selected courses, such as in the 
Dade County. Florida school system and the Washington County 
(Hagerstown), Maryland school system, ITV has been Introduced 
as an add-on and over-lay to the existing school system con- 
figuration. Its Introduction necessarily has led to some 
within-system adaptations: new professional roles, space and 

facilities for program production have been added In some 
school systems, for example. However, the basic design con- 
figurations of most United States school systems look about 
the same with or without instructional television. 



This fundamental school system design configuration, 
with the teacher at the center of the Instructional communi- 
cation process, has served the mainstream educational enter- 
prise well. It is now generally accepted, however, that It 
Is not serving nearly as well those children outside the 
ma1nstream--three groups in particular are the children of 
migrant farm workers, American Indians and the inner-city 
poor. Many different alterations in approach and concept 
have been made within the system In attempts to cope with the 
problems of the educationally disadvantaged, but, to date, 
after the expenditure of much time and many resources, the 
problems persist. > 
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It Is in this context that the suggestion has been made 
that the overall school system design configuration itself may 
be inappropriate for groups who, for a variety of reasons, are 
outside the mainstream. For these groups, new school system 
design configurations may be more appropri ate--as the movement 
toward mini-schools, open schools, ‘schools without walls" 
would indicate. Clearly, coping with the educational problems 
of the children of migrant farm workers, reservation Indians, 
and inner-city poor has proven most difficult for school 
systems that presume as a condition for success: a single 

building, or building complex, to which all students come 
throughout the nine-month school year for a full day's learning 
experience; an adequate supply of fully qualified teachers; 
students, who, if not highly motivated, at least are not 
alienated from the learning process or the teacher's role; a 
community environment in which the interests and involvement 
of parents and other adults in the educational process are 
supportive, or at the very least not counterproductive, and 
in which there are a minimum of cross-pressures on children 
which mitigate against their fully utilizing their educational 
opportunities . 



The lack of these presumptive conditions for success of 
the traditional school system design configuration Is not 
unique to the United States and the groups mentioned. Since 
World War II, many other nations of the world have been faced 
with the task of educating burgeoning populations with few or 
no qualified teachers in the traditional sense, no historical 
experience on which to draw for motivation and support, with 
little directly perceived need for the educational experience 
on the part of the children's parents, and frequently with no 
common language or even common culture. In a number of these 
situations school systems have been established in which the 
new media have been given a core Instructional communication 
role. Even on a worldwide basis, the new media, including 
ITV, are being used predominantly in a supplementary and 
enrichment role. But in school systems such as those estab- 
lished in American Samoa, Israel, Ivory Coast and Niger, ITV 
is being given a direct teaching role in all curriculum areas. 



In summary, in all its types of uses--enri chment , supple- 
mentary, but particularly In direct use--med1a systems In many 
foreign countries have had to cope with educational problems 
In situations In which the conditions for success associated 
with traditional United States school system design configura- 
tion were rarely present. It seems appropriate therefore to 
examine the experiences of International uses of media, par- 
ticularly those in which the media were utilized in key in- 
structional communication roles, to determine if any of the 
lessons learned are applicable to an appraisal of the potential 
of ITV being used in new school system design strategies for 
meeting the educational needs of the children of migrant farm 
workers, American Indians, and the inner-city poor. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 



The objective of this study was to appraise the poten- 
tial of using instructional television (ITV) as the core com- 
ponent--perform1 ng the basic Instructional communication 
funct1on--1n non-tradl tl onal school system design strategies 
for meeting the educational needs of the three target groups 
--the children of migrant farm workers, American Indians, 
and the Inner-city poor. 

The appraisal was to be based primarily on lessons ad- 
duced from International uses of core media approaches to 
meeting educational objectives In situations with less than 
optimal presumptive conditions for success of traditional 
educational school system design strategies. 

APPROACH 



The study was conducted In three phases. 

The first phase focused on a definition of educational 
problems of the three target groups being considered. The 
1967 UNESCO IIEP Report on the uses of media Internationally 
(Schramm et al., 1967) stated: 

If we were asked to name the most basic re- 
quirement on the evidence of our case studies 
[for effective use of media] we would say: 
let It begin with a problem, let the project 
not begin with a piece of new technology which 
someone thinks could or should be In use. 

Above all let It not begin as an excuse for 
adding technology which Is primarily for other 
purposes. 

The literature on the education of the "disadvantaged" 
generally and studies on the problems of the three target 
groups specifically provided the primary data source for the 
secondary analyses conducted In this study (see Bibliography). 
A separate analysis was conducted on aach of the target 
groups; the Insights afforded through these analyses are pre- 
sented In distilled and edited form In Chapter II of this 
report. , * 

During this phase the recent literature on community 
and junior colleges was sampled. An analysis of that educa- 
tional context was conducted to explore the desirability of 
further consideration of Instructional ITV as the primary 
Instructional communications medium In that context. That 
analysis became the basis for the discussion on the potential 
of ITV for community and junior colleges presented In a 
Special Analysis and Report following Chapter IV In this 
volume. It was decided, with the concurrence of the Office 
of Education, to give study priority to the educational 



problems of fthe three target groups when It became apparent 
that the educational problems of those being faced In the 
community and junior college situation were markedly dif- 
ferent, despite a superficial similarity. The paper pre- 
sented should be considered as preparatory and exploratory 
and not a definitive appraisal of the potential of using ITV 
In a core component fashion In the community and junior col- 
lege situation. 

The second phase of the study focused on selection and 
analysis of data on International uses of media. On the basis 
of the work conducted In the first phase, a detailed set of 
Information requirements was Identified and defined for use 
In conducting a series of case studies on the use of media 
systems. This set of Information requirements was used ini- 
tially to determine whether or not enough Information was al- 
ready available about a media use to allow lessons relevant 
to appraising the potential of ITV for the three target groups 
to be adduced without the necessity of making site visits and 
conducting the field research necessary to prepare a new case 
study. 

A critical aspect of the effort In the second phase was 
selection of media use sites for study. With the advice and 
counsel of the project's Technical Advisory Committee, media 
uses In 14 countries were Identified as potential candidates 
for case studies. It was recognized that no single case study 
site would have experiences totally transferable to the educa- 
tional situation of any particular target group of concern to 
this study. Rather, the 14 Instances of media use were nomi- 
nated because each had to cope with at least one of the edu- 
cational problems of one or more of the three target groups. 
The strategy was to select a set of media use cases that would 
In combination provide evidence which would be transferable to 
the educational situation of the three target groups. Media 
use In the 14 countries Identified as potential case study 
sites were the following: 



The list was narrowed to 11 on the basis of Information 
available In the United States. The Ivory Coast program which 
envisions the use of Instructional television In a total edu- 
cational reform of the primary educational system there, was 
Just getting underway and therefore the fund of experience from 
which lessons could be adduced was limited compared to most 
other possibilities. In Colombia, where ITV was being used 
In the primary grades, as well as for teacher orientation and 
training, the system was undergoing a conversion process from 
United States Peace Corps to Indigenous Colombian management. 



American Samoa 

Australia 

Colombia 

El Salvador 

England (London) 

Israel 

Italy 



Ivory Coast 
Japan 
Mexl co 
New Zealand 
Niger 

Scotland (Glasgow) 
Singapore 



It was not a propitious time for field research there. Final- 
ly, media use In El Salvador, for direct teaching In the first 
three years of high school In the areas of science, mathemat- 
ics and social studies was just getting underway and again 
the fund of experience was limited compared to the other cases. 

The media systems In England, Israel, Italy and Gotland 
were visited In order to collect the Information needed to 
assess their attractiveness as a case study site. In Italy 
the ITV program of Interest had been discontinued. Earlier, 

ITV had been used to provide core curriculum Instruction in 
t^e first three secondary grades for children living In rural 
areas. It also had been used for basic adult literacy pro- 
grams. The program to the rural areas had been discontinued 
because new school facilities had become accessible through 
road building programs. While In many ways exciting and in- 
novative, ITV use In both London and Glasgow was found to be 
very selective, serving primarily supplementary and enrich- 
ment roles. Furthermore, the organizational arrangment In 
London was very complex and not very amenable to a case study 
approach that would allow comparison with other case studies. 
The potential return on case study Investment at these three 
locations, therefore, was considered negligible. The Israel 
case study was determined to be of primary Interest. 
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Ir< addition to Israel, five other countries were select- 
ed because of the transfer potential of their media use ex- 
perience: American Samoa, Australia, Japan, New Zealand, and 
Niger. The media systems of Australia, Israel, Japan and New 
Zealand are summarily described In the first part of Chapter 
III. The detailed case studies on each are found separately 
In Volume II of this final report. The prior direct first- 
hand experience of the project's Technical Advisory Committee 
members was deemed an adequate supplement to previously pub- 
lished studies of the two media use situations In American 
Samoa and Niger; thus It was decided not to prepare formal 
case studies on them. These systems have been described 
exte isl'-’ely elsewhere {e.g., Platt, 1969). In summary, 
American Samoa was Important because It represents the most 
comprehensive attempt to raise educational standards oy core 
use of Instructional television. One-third of all classroom 
time from Grade 1 through high school Is devoted to teaching 
by Instructional television. In addition, the system was 
designed to overcome a shortage of qualified teachers by 
using ITV to upgrade and train the existing corps of teachers. 
Niger represents the best example of the creative use of ITV 
at the primary level. Although all Instruction was In French, 
the program emphasizes local cultural factors and the concept 
of education as a joint venture In which the students and the 
teacher learn together, Incorporating lively student parti- 
cipation led by a classroom monitor with minimal (six years) 
educational attainment. The observed behavior of children 
In experimental ITV classrooms when compared with children 
In traditional classrooms supports the view that the ITV 
approach stressing discovery methods and personal self- 
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actualization was effective. 



Subsequent consideration was given to the possibility 
of preparing formal case studies on Singapore and Mexico, 
but It was decided In concert with the Office of Education, 
that the cost of Intensive study of these two situations was 
disproportionate to the likely gain In transferable knowledge 
over and above what was being acquired with the six cases 
originally selected. The multi-language, mul tl-cul rural re- 
quirements for the Singapore system In selected classes at 
secondary level Is quite similar to conditions found In 
American Samoa, Israel and Niger. In Mexico, the use of I TV 
to bring a secondary education to students living In remote 
areas has many of the features of the use of media In Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and with regard to the use of ex- 
aminations and monitors, was similar to the Japan case. 

Special arrangements were made for the Israel case 
study. The system had been established originally to handle 
an "educationally disadvantaged" group--1mm1grant Jews from 
Aslan and Arab countries, whose linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds differed dramatically from the predominantly Western 
cultures of much of Israel. Also, the Israel ITV system has 
not been previously described In detail In the published 
literature. Thus, a major serendipitous contribution to this 
study Is the publication of the Israel case study. A rather 
extensive history of the development effort which went Into 
that system Is contained In the formal study, Included In 
Volume II. 



Lessons adduced from the case studies are presented In 
the second part of Chapter III. 

Chapter IV presents the detailed conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the study regarding the potential use of In- 
structional television as a core Instructional communications 
component for the educationally disadvantaged generally, and 
for each of the three target groups of concern to this study 
--the children of migrant farm workers, American Indians, 
and the Inner-city poor. ' 
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CHAPTER II 



FACTORS RELATEO TO EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE OF 
DISADVANTAGED LEARNER TARGET GROUPS 

INTRODUCTION 



The target groups under study are the children of the 
migrant farm workers, the American Indian children on reser- 
vations, and the children of the inner-city poor. Because 
all three groups are poor, the families, In many cases, are 
frequently so plagued with problems of survival that they 
are unable to provide the material and emotional support 
needed by children to learn efficiently. Many of the chil- 
dren In these groups are of racial minorities, so their 
problems stemming from poverty are compounded by those 
arising from racial prejudice. In all three groups, the 
life styles, customs, values, languages, and communication 
modes are quite different from those of the typical school 
student . 

The problems beginning students of these three target 
groups have In adjusting to the school situation frequently 
are not surmounted. As a result, the students, already beset 
with problems outside the school, rarely succeed in acquir- 
ing the Initial, fundamental academic base needed to succeed 
thereafter In school. The students are demoralized by their 
lack of success, and. In turn, their teachers are demoralized 
by their Inability to effectively teach the students. Aca- 
demic retardation Is endemic in the schools attended by the 
three target groups. 

This chapter discusses the specific conditions and 
characteristics of the three target group situations rele- 
vant to possible strategies of core media use to cope with 
the educational problems of each group. Clearly, a long- 
range societal strategy for Indirectly coping with these 
educational problems Is to directly attack the conditions 
which may be fostering them, such as Inadequate housing, poor 
health services, and persistent job discrimination. Such so- 
cietal strategies are beyond the scope of this study, which 
Is concerned with school system strategies for directly ad- 
dressing the educational problems. 

Further, It will be recalled that this study is focused 
on the possibility of core media use, specifically Instruc- 
tional television, with the three target groups. The prob- 
lems of these groups have occasioned many compensatory and 
special educational programs In the last ten years, some 
Involving media, but many focusing on other educational 
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approaches and Innovations. Although occasionally an example 
may be cited In this report, a comprehensive, evaluative re- 
view of the effectiveness or non-effectiveness of such pro- 
grams is outside the scope of the study. 

MIGRANT FARM WORKER SITUATION 



The Migrant Farm Worker 

About 900 of the nation's 3,100 farming counties depend 
on the labor of farm workers from outside the county during 
peak harvest seasons. Many of the nation's three million 
farm wage-workers commute from a metropolitan area to a 
farming area, but about a quarter of a million leave their 
home counties annually to do farm wage-work, particularly in 
labor-intensive crops which cannot be harvested with local 
labor alone. In 1967, some 276,000 persons left their home 
counties to do such work; these are the people referred to as 
migrant farm workers (U.S. Senate Report No. 91-83, 1969, 
p. 1-3). 

According to a 1967 Congressional Committee Print: 
migrant people belong mainly to Spanish-speaking, Negro, 
Indian, and low-income "Anglo" minorities; the average 
migrant, generally, is skilled in agriculture, but inex- 
perienced and unskilled in other occupations; with minor 
exceptions, migrants, at both their “home" communities and 
their work sites, are housed in slum quarters; and rejection 
and non-acceptance by the majority society is common even in 
their “home" communities (Public Health Service Report to 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 1967, p. 2). 

Mi gratory St reams . Every year thousands of migrant 
workers and their families move in three major human streams 
across the country, from one short-term job to another. The 
East Coast stream, which draws workers from Florida and the 
Southeastern states, is composed mostly of Negroes. They 
begin during the winter months with the citrus and winter 
vegetable crops in Florida and move from the Southeastern 
seaboard through the Atlantic Coast states as far north as 
New England. The largest stream, which originates in Texas 
and covers most of the North Central Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states, is composed almost entirely of Mexi can-Ameri - 
cans. They work in fruits, vegetables, sugar beets, and 
cotton. The Western stream, which is composed of workers 
chiefly of Mexican descent, originates in California and 
moves up the coast into the Pacific Northwest, the workers 
harvesting fruits and vegetables (Senate Report 91-83, p. 2). 
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Figure 1 shows the major travel patterns of migratory 
workers in the United States. 



Source: 1969 Report of the Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, p. 3. 

In 1967, Avra Rapton of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture's Economic Research Service conducted an analysis of 
migrants' characteristics based on Information from the 
December 1964 and 1965 Current Population Survey. 1 

The data on distances traveled by migratory workers to 
work Included In that report suggest the presence of cross- 
stream mobility patterns that sorely need more precise Identi- 
fication. Cross-stream patterns may be as Important as 
vertical patterns for a basic understanding of migrant 
mobility and the effect of such mobility upon the lives of 
migrant workers and their children. 

The following 1964 data, extracted fro., Rapton's Table 
II Illustrates the point: 



Hhls survey, based on a national sample, Is conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the Department of 
labor which uses the data><to estimate employment. 



Figure 1 




TRAVEL PATTERNS OF SEASONAL 
MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 



Table 1 



LONGEST DISTANCE TRAVELED AND RELATED CHARACTERISTICS: 
NUMfftinyrMieRAT(mV~Tl^ir¥AGE WORKERS, 1964 



DISTANCE TRAVELED AND 
RELATED CHARACTERISTICS 


MIGRATORY 


WORKERS 


TOTAL WORKERS 


Thou. 

386 


Pet. ‘ 

iw ; 


Interstate or Intrastate 
Migration: 

Farm wage work only In 
home base state . 


247 


64 


Some farm wage work In 
different state 


139 


36 


Distance Traveled to Do 






Farm Wage Work : 


Less than 75 miles 


197 


51 


■ . 75 to 399 miles 


69 


18 


400 to 999 miles 


42 


11 


1 ,000 ml les or more 


77 


20 



The fact that 64 percent of the migratory workers 
sampled did farm wage work only In the home base state and 
that nearly 70 percent traveled less than 400 miles to do 
farm wage work may Indicate the presence of cross-stream 
: "medium range" mobility patterns for migrant workers. Ac- 
cording to the Rapton data, only ? 0 percent of migratory 
workers traveled 1,000 miles or more to do farm wage work. 
Those who do trevel far from their home bases are more likely 
to take their small children with them than are those who 
work close to their home bases (Rapton, 1967, p. 7). 



Rapton' s data, however, may be biased towards larger 
numbers of migratory workers in the "less than 75 miles" 
and "75 to 399 miles" categories because of the basic 
definition of "migratory status:" 




Farm wage workers were classified as migratory 
during the survey year If they left their homes 
temporarily (at least overnight) to do farmwork 
> l.' 1 '' for cash wages In another county within tha same 
State or In another State, with the expectation 
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of returning home at the conclusion of their 
period of farm wage work. Persons who had no 
usual place of residence and did farm wage 
work during the year In two or more counties, 
either In the same or In different States, 
were also classified as migratory farm wage 
workers (op. clt., p. 26). 

In spite of this limitation, the Rapton data do Indi- 
cate that cross-stream mobility patterns of migrant workers 
are complex. Apparently, the traditional migratory paths 
are undergoing substantial modification with Increased 
mechanization of farming, changing transportation modes, 
and different labor practices. These factors and the 
economic and social changes which are affecting the agri- 
culture business generally will very likely complicate even 
more the travel patterns of migrant workers In the future. 

If such cross-stream, medium-range, patterns are sub- 
stantiated In new studies, they could have critical bearing 
upon decision-making with regard to educational system de- 
sign for migratory workers. If most school-age children 
are Indeed located In a relatively small geographic, area, 
then the system alternative should reflect this fact of 
geography. 

Crew Leaders . Many migrant workers, both those who 
travel in family groups, and those who travel singly, work 
In crews and are recruited, transported, housed, fed and 
paid by crew leaders. To many farmers, the crew leader Is 
Indispensable as a primary source of labor. According to 
James MacGragor: 

In the labor camp, the crew leader Is fore- 
man, paymaster, Dutch uncle, money lender, 
grocer, policeman, Judge, and Jury. Police 
and other local authorities leave the operation 
of labor camps almost entirely to the crew 
leaders (MacGragor, Hal 1 Street Journal . 

September 15, 1969). 

Obviously, the crew leader Is a powerful figure and 
one whose Interests mutt be taken Into account In Implement- 
ing any kind of program to aid m1grer>< workers and/or their 
families. The crew leader’s primary responsibilities Include 
recruitment, the contracting of work, and Insuring worker 
productivity In harvesting the crop. In this latter respon- 
sibility, he often works In collusion with farm owners and 
growers as successful execution o' this responsibility 
directly benefits the owner/grower, the crew leader, and the 
migrant laborers. 
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, Crew leaders and growers operate within a narrow 
range of time-dependent conditions: the crop has to be 
harvested at a specified time, workers have to be organized 
for picking at the precise time the crop Is ready for harvest, 
enough workers have to be available fo- harvesting. And, to 
obtain maximum crop yield, ar. allowance for detrimental 
weather conditions has to be considered. Thus, an Intrusion 
of whatever character during this time period Is viewed as 
interfering with the primary task cf getting out the crop. 

Neither growers, crew leaders, nor the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries, the migrants themselves, are likely to be respon- 
sive to anv program--educat1ona1 or other--that they per- 
ceive as economically threatening. Thus, it Is extremely 
difficult to conduct an education program that Is both 
effective and fits the time-dependent work framework of 
crop-harvesting. The problem Is further compounded by the 
fact that any work-site program Is very likely to Interfere 
with the autonomy to which both the crew loaders and growers 
are accustomed. 

Poverty and Poor Health . According to the Department 
of Commerce, the median family Income In the United States 
was $8,632 In 1968. This Is more than four times the annual 
earnings of the highest Income group of migratory workers-- 
those employed at both farm and non-farm Jobs. In fact, the 
migrant worker's average wage income was lower than the wage 
and salary Income of any other major occupation group ex- 
cept domestic service workers. 

The average farm wage rate paid migrants In 1967 was 
$10.85 per day. Migrants employed exclusively at farm work 
earned about $922 during the year and worked about 85 days 
of the year. Those who also worked outside of agriculture 
earned $2,100, of which about $800 came from farm work 
(U.S. Senate Report 91-83, 1969, p. 54 ). 

The combination of low wages and a short work-year 
creates a double hardship on migrant families. The parents 
must work when work Is available and consequently subordinate 
all else. The schooling of the children Is necessarily 
curtailed as the parents move. Furthermore, the parents 
need their children either to care for younger children or 
to work to supplement the family Income. Even then, their 
Incomes are so limited that they ar unable to meet even the 
basic food and shelter needs let alone to provide adequate 
clothing, school supplies, lunch money, and a place to study. 

. . The magnitude of health problems facing migratory 
workers and their families Is enormous. According to a 
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December, 1967 Congressional Committee Print:? 

Of the more than 1 million migrants, Includ- 
ing workers and their dependents, 750,000 still 
live and work outside the areas served by exist- 
ing migrant health projects. This group In- 
cludes, by conservative estlmates-- 

1. Over 6,500 persons with diabetes who are 
without adequate medical care. 

2. Over 5,000 migrants with tuberculosis 
who are traveling and working with their 
disease undetected and untreated. 

3. Over 300 children under the age of 18 who 
have suffered cardiac damage as a result 

of rheumatic fever. These children are un- 
likely to receive treatment for prevention 
of re-infection and further cardiac damage. 
Such treatment Is ordinarily readily 
available to most non-migrant children In 
their communities. 

4. Approximately 9,800 children who have un- 
diagnosed and untreated Iron deficiency 
anemia. This Increases their susceptibi- 
lity for childhood Infection and Inter- 
feres with their normal growth and develop- 
ment. 

5. Over 250 Infants who will die In the first 
year of life as a result of congenital mal- 
formation or disease. Early, adequate 
medical care will not be available for these 
Infants. 

6. Over 16,000 expectant mothers who will find 
It difficult to obtain prenatal care. In- 
fant and maternal mortality can be expected 
to be significantly higher under such con- 
ditions. 

7. Between 20,000 to 30,000 Individuals who 
have enteric parasitic 1nfestat1ons--re- 
sultlng In most cases from poor sanitation. 
Such a problem Is almost nonexistent In the 

general public. 

* ( 

Digestive system diseases, respiratory disorders, and 
Infective and parasitic disease are from two to five times 
as prevalent as they are In the general population. 




^U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Migrant 
Health Services*, December 7, 13, 1967; USGPO: Washington: 
1968, 87 - 443 , p. 2. . \ ( >l 
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Tuberculosis, alone, fs seventeen times as common (U.S. 
Senate Report No. 91-83, p. 28). The life expectancy of the 
migrant Is 55 years, for the Spanlsh-Amerlcan migrant, It Is 
38. Children under five account for 41 percent of all 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan migrant deaths{U.S. Senate Hearings, 1969 , 
Wno Are the Migran ts, part k, p. 132). 

Hunger and malnutrition are particularly acute. As 
non-residents, migrant workers are not eligible for local or 
federal programs. Lack of transportation and Inadequate 
storage facilities make commodity distribution and food 
‘stamp programs Ineffective for migrants. Furthermore, the 
dietary customs of the migrants are such that many foods 
Included in the program are not acceptable. 

The Migrant Child 

The number of school-age migrant children Is unknown. 
According to the 1969 Report of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor, the usual estimate Is a school-age popula- 
tion range of 150,000 to 250,000 (U.S. Senate Report No. 
91-83, p . 69). However, the number of children who actually 
leave tnelr homes to follow the crops with their parents may 
well be considerably smaller If a migrant Is defined as one 
who leaves his home county to do farm-wage work. As men- 
tioned earlier, the number of workers In that category was 
estimated to be 276,000 In 1969. 

Data are available on the number of children partici- 
pating In State migrant education programs (see Table 2 ). 



Table 2 



PARTICIPATING CHI LOREN -PERCENTAGE 
BY LEVEL — 3-YEAR COMPARISON 





FY 


■67 


FY 


’68 


FY 


■69* 


Pre-school 


8,943 


7.9X 


30,777 


13. 5X 


12,526 


6. OX 


K1 ndergarten 


9,669 


8.6X 


22,643 


9 . 9 % 


20,714 


9.9X 


Elementary 


74,828 


66. 2X 


140,094 


61. 3X 


137,738 


66. OX 


Secondary : 


16,292 


14.4X 


31 ,903 


14. OX 


28,577 


13. 6X 


Ungraded 


3,264 


2 . 9 % 


2,963 


1.3X 


9,267 


4.5X 


TOTALS 


112,996 


v* 

O 

o 

o 


228,385 


100. OX 


208,672 


100. OX 



.♦Total expected to participate., 

Source: Statistical data as of 30 June 1969, from 
"Progress - Report on Migrant Educational Progress," 1969 pre- 
pared by the Migrant Section, Office of Education, p. 4, 






Of the 466,000 persons classified as migrant farm 
workers In 1965, some 144,000 were heads of households 
according to the Rapton paper referred to earlier. Some 22 
percent of these reported that their children under 14 
traveled with them on a migratory route. In other words, 
there were 140,000 children In the minatory stream that 
year. Some 50,000 of these children were traveling at some 
time between October and May. 

If the 1965 proportions hold for the 1969 data, then 
there were roughly 77,000 children In the migrant stream In 
1969. There Is some reason to believe that these propor- 
tions may not hold. According to the Rapton report, 

Spanl sh-Amerl can migrants are more likely than the other 
groups to travel In family groupings. Since their families 
to, id to be much larger, the proportion of children traveling 
Is likely to be much higher. On the basis of 1957 data, 
Metzler reported that there were 6.5 persons In the average 
migratory household In Texas, which contrasts sharply with 
the 1.6 average household size yielded by the Rapton data. 

Obviously, no one knows exactly how many children are 
traveling with their parents as they follow the harvests. 

One can surmise that the number is declining because both 
the number of migrants and the proportion of migrants who 
travel long distances from their home bases are declining. 
However, the number and location of school-age migrant 
children are factors that must be taken Into account In 
assessing the varying alternatives for providing targeted 
education. 

Mi grant Families . According to an article published In 
1969 by Myrtle Reul the migrant child typically comes from 
a large extended family with several children and a changing 
number of relatives and other persons attached to the house- 
hold. In the Spanlsh-Amerlcan migrant household, the father 
Is the unquestioned head. It Is not unusual to find entire 
work crews composed basically of the same extended family. 
Children In these circumstances often grow up never having 
had significant contact with people outside the family. 
Keeping the family together and working for the good of the 
family are perceived as Important goals by all family 
members, children Included. In these circumstances, the 
child learns early to respect his elders and to honor and 
defend his family In his relations with the outside world. 



3 

This section Is based upon an article by Myrtle R. 
Reul, "The Migrant Child," which appears In the proceedings 
of the Ohio Conference on Migrant Education (Bowling Green, 
Ohio, August, 1969). 
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Kinship ties also play a major role In "Anglo" migrant 
families but, In these families, the grandmother often plays 
the dominant role. Even though the man Is recognized as the 
head of the family, the decision-making role Is often taken 
by the women. Typically, the needs of the adult members of 
the family take precedence over that of the children. 

Within Negro migrant families, the dominant family 
role Is more often taken by a woman, usually the grandmother. 
Families are extended beyond blood relatives and Include 
boarders, lodgers, and poor relatives who live and work to- 
gether as a unit. It Is not unusual for a household to 
Include children of other family members or outsiders. 

The circumstances of the migrant child’s life are such 
that he Is constantly on the move from one set of crowded 
sub-marginal quarters to another. Because of over-crowded 
living conditions and constant travel, the migrant child 
rarely experiences a night of undisturbed sleep. Sleep 
deprivation and Its concomitant psychological effects Im- 
pinge on any classroom learning he does experience. 

The traveling Impoverishment gives the child little 
opportunity to develop a sense of belonging somewhere, or of 
personally owning something. By necessity, all household 
objects, even clothing, are collectively owned and consecu- 
tively used. The child quickly perceives that he has an 
object only so long as he Is holding It. He finds It diffi- 
cult to accept the concept of sharing, and often, the legal 
concept of ownership Is difficult to convey. As might be 
expected, the child Is likely to run Into difficulties in 
the school where both sharing and respect for property of 
others are normative behaviors. 

The parents, most of whom have a limited education, 
find It difficult to understand how much their children 
lose through even a few days absence from school. They 
understand clearly the Importance of an education for getting 
out of agricultural work, but their economic circumstances 
prevent them from assuring their children's regular attendance 
In school. Often, their own bad experiences make them afraid 
of schools* or they feel that sporadic attendance creates 
more problems for their children than It solves. 

As often occurs with lower socio-economic class 
children, the migrant child has limited facility with 
language, especially standard English. 8ecause his mother 
must work, there Is little opportunity after Infancy for the 
one-to-one mother-child relationship, which Is considered 
Influential In fostering speech and cognitive development. 

He seldom hears people speaking articulately and In complete 
sentences. Printed material Is generally absent from his 
home. The television set, when there Is one, Is generally 



second or third hand and In 111 repair. Because of these 
factors, the migrant child lacks the verbal environment and 
stimulation needed to develop oral speech. 

This lack of facility with English (and the problem Is 
compounded for the Spanish speaking) presents severe prob- 
lems when the child enters school, since reading readiness 
presumes a facility with the English language as spoken. 

It Is not surprising, therefore, that reading retardation 
Is one of the most frequently occurring academic problems 
migrant children experience in the classroom. 

Moreover, the migrant child often doesn't trust the 
spoken word. Too often he has seen jobs promised that don't 
materialize, or objects purchased that don't live up to the 
expectations the salesman raised. Under such circumstances, 
he comes early to the conclusion that the spoken word is 
meaningless. Instead of trusting the spoken word, migrant chil- 
dren often develop a capability for extra-verbal ly discerning 
a speaker's feelings and for Ignoring what the speaker says. 

The perceptivity required for this kind of extra- 
verbal communication probably has high survival value In 
the field, but It Is of little help to the child In the 
verbal atmosphere of the school. In the presence of out- 
siders, which often Includes everyone except his Immediate 
family, he tends not to question, or even to express curiosity 
about the things he sees and does. Even a well-meaning 
teacher would have difficulty relating to, let alone teach- 
ing, such a mistrustful and seemingly disinterested child. 

As far as the grower and the crew leaders are con- 
cerned, the migrant exists for one reason--to harvest the 
crop and to move on as quickly as possible. The migrant 
realizes that the majorl ty cul ture Is contemptuous of the 
work he performs and that regardless of how self-reliant, 
honest, and hard working he Is, .'ils Itinerant status effec- 
tively removes hom from becoming part of any community. The 
migrant Is thus Isolated from the rest of society and his 
world tends to be limited to his Immediate family. 

The children learn early to have two separate responses 
to the world--one for their families, and one for the 
"others." There Is a striking difference between the warmth 
and openness the children display towards each other and 
their families, and the submissive withdrawal they display 
In other contexts. 

Psycho logical E ffects of Mobility . The destructive 
effects of mobility which are Included In the Reul article 
cited in the previous section are expanded upon at length 
by Robert Coles In the 1969 Hearings of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor. Or. Coles, a Harvard 
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psychiatrist, has spent the last ten years studying how 
families under severe social and economic stress survive. 

For seven years, he has focused on migrant farm worker 
families on the Eastern Seaboard {1969 Senate Hearings, 

Part 2, The Migrant Sub-Culture , p. 334). 

On the basis of his observations. Dr. Coles has con- 
cluded that the effect of constant chaotic moving Is to 
leave the children "dazed, listless, numb to anything but 
Immediate survival (op. clt., p. 335). For the migrant 
population as a whole, he notes that the continual movement, 
the ever-present threat of chaos, and the cramped living and 
travel, which contrasts so starkly with the life of others 
In the society, leaves the migrant feeling not only weak, 
inadequate, and hard-pressed, but responsible for his fate 
(U.S. Senate Report No. 91-83, 1969, p. 17). 

He further has observed that the migrants are not only 
rootless, but Isolated from the rest of society and essen- 
tially stateless. The protective laws providing social 
benefits such as unemployment compensation, disability 
benefits, collective bargaining, minimum wage, etc., don't 
apply to the migrants. Child labor laws and school attend- 
ance laws are easily Ignored because they are most difficult 
to enforce. According to Coles, except for the labor he 
performs, the migrant knows he Is not wanted wherever he 
goes. He learns early to seek out his own kind and to avoid 
contact whenever possible with the rest of society. The 
kind of isolation that results has a deleterious effect on 
the development of a positive self-image and eventually 
contributes to a high Incidence of destructive behavior and 
psychological disorders (1969 Senate Hearings, Part 2, 
Migrant Sub-Culture , pp. 452-453). 

Coles subscribes to the view that even animals define 
themselves by the territory they control and that It Is 
Inherent In man to need roots and to belong to some place 
(op. clt., p. 459.) It Is perhaps for this reason that Dr. 
Coles ends up recommending; 

The only. . .medical and psychiatric way for these 
children to grow up In even half-way reasonable 
fashion so far as their mental and physical life, 
and particularly as far as their mental health 
Is concerned. .. .would be to end mlgrancy (op. 
cl t. , p . 352) . 

It Is highly unlikely that mlgrancy can be abolished 
by a writ. In time, the migrant agricultural laborer may no 
longer be needed. In the meantime, it would seem prudent 
to prepare as many migrants as possible to leave the migrant 
stream and, toward that end, to give top priority to the 
education of children. 
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School Attendance . As has been pointed out, a princi- 
pal distinguishing characteristic of the migrant child's 
life Is movement from one community to another. Movement 
Is constant neither In rate nor direction, due to such 
factors as availability of work, crop failure, weather 
conditions, and availability of better paying short-term 
jobs at non-home base work sites. 

The fact of mobility makes It extremely difficult for 
the migrant child to attend school regularly enough to get 
an education. According to the NBC White Paper on Ml grant 
Workers presented In July, 1970, 80 percent - of aTT migrant 
children never enter high school and more than half do not 
progress to the seventh grade. In a presentation prepared 
for the Senate Subcommittee on Migrant Sub-culture In July, 
1969, Robert Coles commented that his observations of 
migrant families In the eastern stream led him to believe 
that, on the average, the migrant child spends about a 
week and a half In school during a month (1969 Senate 
Hearings, The Migrant Sub-culture , part 2, p. 384). 

A study prepared for the State of Washington Office of 
Economic Opportunity, showed that, on the average, the 
migrant child In that state attended school 21 weeks of the 
school year's 36 weeks. Mexl can-Amerl can migrant children 
averaged 17 weeks (1969 Senate Hearings, Part I, Who Are 
The Migrants , p. 238). 

Ordinarily, the children are taken out of schcol In the 
spring and do not return until two or three months after the 
beginning of the fall term (U.S. Senate Report 91-83, 

1969 p. 79). On the road, when they attend school at all, 
their attendance Is erratic since so much time of the family 
Is spent In looking for work, or In transit between jobs. 
Consequently, their progress In school Is slow and they tend 
to drop out early, still almost Illiterate and without the 
background to hold jobs outside of agriculture harvesting. 

Not only Is the migrant child's schooling curtailed, 
but his chances for achievement In school are few since he 
Is constantly faced with the problem of adjusting to new 
schools, Individuals, and communities. Only rarely will he 
attend a school that accepts and welcomes him. He does not 
have the benefits of the sense of continuity and consistent 
frame of reference acquired by children, however poor, who 
are not constantly on the move. 



AMERICAN INDIAN SITUATION 



The Airier 1 can I nd 1 an 

The portion of the American Indian population of con- 
cern to this study Is made up of citizens of Indian extrac- 
tion living on or near Federal reservations who are eli- 
gible by lineage for a variety of services from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In 1968, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
estimated this population to be 452,000. 

In testifying before the Senate In 1969, Robert 
Bennett, then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, reported that 
half the population was under seventeen (U.S. Senate 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Indian Education, 

1969, part 1, p. 346), The largest Indian population con- 
centrations are In Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Montana; roughly 43 percent live In the South- 
western states. 

Throughout this report, "American Indian" Is used as 
if It referred to a homogeneous group. In reality, there 
are hundreds of tribes, each with a distinctive language 
and culture. For example, some 300 different languages 
have been Identlfieo; 45 are being spoken still by tribes 
of more than 1,000 Indians. Nevertheless, the general 
use of the term will be employed throughout this report, 
because many tribes share common problems and because a 
trlbe-by-trl be analysis Is beyond the scope of the project. 

Poverty and Poor Health . Whether the accounting of 
social and economic Ills afflicting American Indians Is 
made by a Presidential Task Force, a Senate Committee, or 
Ralph Nader, the basic message Is the same--the Indians have 
had and continue to have serious problems. 

Approximately 50 percent of the Indian families have 
yearly Incomes below $2,000, three-quarters have Incomes 
less than $3,000. Life expectancy Is about ten years less 
than the United States average of 70.9 years. For the 
Alaskan native, average expectancy drops to 34.9 years. 

The Infant mortality rate Is twice the national average. 
Housing Is generally substandard In spite of extensive 
building programs. The unemployment rate Is estimated at 
40 percent, with rates ranging from around 10 percent In 
Hupah Valley, California, to over 80 percent In some New 
Mexico areas (1968 Senate Hearings, part 1, p. 5; unem- 
ployment data from Economic Development Administration). 4 

1 — 

The hearings on Indian education conducted by the 
Special Subcommittee on Education of the U.S. Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare In 1968 and 1969 will be referred to 
In this abbreviated form throughout this section. Committee 
reports will be cited by number. 
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As with the migrants, malnutrition, disease, Infec- 
tion, and other health problems are endemic In many Indian 
communities. The death rate among Indian children Is twice 
as high as the national average. Tuberculosis rates for 
Indians are seven times as high as the national average; 
one In five deaths result from Infectious disease. The 
Report of the Board Into Hunger and Hal riut rl tl on cl ted the 
American Indians and the ml gratory farm la'Borers' as the two 
population groups most severely affected by malnutrition. 
Protein deprivation Is common and Is particularly relevant 
to an examination of causes of education problems since 
Irreversible brain damage In children Is known to be 
linked to the lack of protein In the diet of pregnant 
mothers and Infants. Dietary surveys show marginal Intakes 
of many essential nutrients. For many Indian children, the 
lunch provided at school supplies over 50 percent of their 
dally food consumption (1968 Senate Hearings, part 5, 
pp. 2021-2023). 

Testifying before the Senate In 1969, Martha Wilson. 
Director of the Alaska Native Medical Center, cited hearing 
loss as a major disability Interfering with the education 
of native children In that state. She reported that up 
to one-third of the Alaskan native school children suffer 
acute Infections during Infancy and early childhood which 
may permanently Impair communication ability and learning 
capacity (1969 Senate Hearings, part 1, p. 495). 

As with other disadvantaged groups, "mental health" 
problems are widespread and have been the subject of ex- 
tensive research. Excessive drinking and suicide are major 
problems. On one Central Plains reservation, 44 percent 
of the men and 21 percent of the women had been arrested at 
least once for an Intoxication-related offense In a three- 
year period. Thirteen percent of the juvenile population 
(15-17) had. been arrested at least once on a similar charge. 
In I960, 71 percent of all Indian arrests were accounted 
for by drunkenness alone (Senate Report No. 91-501, 1969, 
p. 18;. The Senate Subcommittee found suicide rates of. 
epidemic proportions in the Northwest and high suicide 
attempt rates In South Dakota and the Southwest (op. clt. 
p. 17). 

Numerous studies have shown that among modern Indians, 
attitudes of "alienation, hopelessness, powerlessness, 
rejection, depression, anxiety, estrangement, and frustra- 
tion" are common (Berry, 1969, p. 66). The presence of such 
conditions Is particularly relevant to this study because 
of the link between a student's sense of self-esteem and 
his academic performance. According to the Coleman report, 
Indian students, like the Spanish speaking minorities, 
feel that their own efforts have relatively little t.o do 
with their own success or their future roles. This same 
report Indicated that the extent to which a pupil feels In 



control of his own destiny has a greater Impact on school 
achievement than do all the In-school factors combined 
(Coleman! 1966, p. 23). 

Over v iew of Existing School System 

In 1969, some 178,476 Indians between the ages of 5 
and 18 enrolled In school. About two-thirds of them attended 
public Institutions located In and administered by communi- 
ties adjacent to the reservation. Twenty-nine percent 
attended boarding or day schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs ( B I A ) In the Department of Interior, the 
remainder attended mission and other schools. These pro- 
portions have been fairly constant over the last 10-year 
period, as Table 3 Indicates. Total school population is 
Increasing, however. Between 1959 and 1969, enrollment 
Increased by 39 percent with the largest gains occurring In 
the public schools. Furthermore, since tha Indian birth 
rate Is slightly more than double the national average, the 
school-age population can be expected to continue to expand 
fairly rapidly In the Immediate future (1969 Senate Hearings, 
part 1 , p. 130). 

Abt Assoc1ates5 estimated that In 1980, public school 
enrollment would be 182,000 while the B1A school population 
would be 74,000. These estimates assume a population growth 
of 3 percent and no change In the present retention rate. 
Their ''low' 1 estimate, based on the assumption of a reduced 
birth rate, was 154,000 for public schools and 57,000 for 
BIA schools (Abt, Vol. II, 1969, pp. 90-91). 

Almost half of the total Indian enrollment In public 
schools In 1969 consisted of members of the "Five Civilized"® 



O 
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5 

In June, 1969, Abt Associates submitted a five-volume 
report to the Bureau of Indian Affairs which was based on a 
full-scale analysis of the entire Indian education system. 
The Investigators visited a sharply defined sample of 200 
classrooms and Interviewed some 400 students, teachers, 
parents, and administrators. 



This name was applied In the nineteenth century to the 
Choctaws, Chlckasaws, Creeks, Cherokees, and Semlnoles be- 
cause of their rapid adoption of the Whiteman's civilization. 
They were farmers, stock-raisers, and even slave-owners (the 
last Confederate general officer to surrender was a Cherokee), 
They codified their laws, published a newspaper, adopted a 
formal constitution and legislature, and by the 1880's were 
running a secondary and higher education system that was 
considered one of the best In the country (Josephy, 1969, 
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Table 3 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF INDIAN CHILDREN 8Y TYPE OF 
SCHOOL: FY 1969, 1968, 1965 and 1 959 1 







Y E A 


R 




School Type 


1969 


1968 


1965 


1959 


Total , All Schools 


178,476 


142,630 


134,064 


131,927 


Public Schools 


119,123 


87,361 


82,302 


81,098 


Federal Schools 


48,789 


46,725 


43,088 


38,165 


Other Schools 

L ■ 


10,564 


8,544 


8,674 


12,664 



1 Enrollment data based on agency census records. 

Source : USDI, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of 

Education, Statistics Concerning Indian Education (for 
Fiscal years 1$69, 1968, and 1959'). 

2 

These data understate the actual number of Indian 
children enrolled In school. In 1961, the BIA dropped from 
Its school census those Indians In the states of California, 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon (except those 
at Chemawa on the Warm Springs Reservation), Texax, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. Moreover, the BIA has never counted 
several of the eastern tribes such as the Lumbees of North 
Carolina. Thus, there are thousands of Indian children 
attending schools who do not show up In the official school 
census. 
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tribes In Oklahoma and Arkansas, Navajos from Arizona and 
New Mexico, and Alaskan natives (Aleuts, Eskimos and 
Indians). Tl:e BIA encourages public school attendance on 
the grounds that Indian children become better adjusted to 
"living with all people In a community when they associate 
with other public school students" . (U. S. Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs’, Statistics Concerning 
Indian ' Education . 1969, p. 2). 

Some 49,000 Indian children attend 223 Federally 
operated boarding and day schools. Of these,, more than 
12,000 attend 19 off-reservation boarding schools. The 
principal objective of the Federal schools Is to provide 
students with a basic educational background needed for 
"successful living" (op. clt., p. 1). Day school placement 
Is preferred, but because of a lack of roads usable In 
winter, many students living un reservations are enrolled 
In boarding schools. The majority of those attending the 
off-reservation boarding schools are doing so because they 
are so educationally retarded that they cannot benefit from 
public school placement, or because they have dropped out 
of public schools, or because they require boarding care 
due to social, economic, or psychological problems In 
their homes (1968 Congressional Hearings, part 2, p. 614). 

Roughly one-fifth of all Indians enrolled In school 
attend Federally operated boarding schools.? Eighty-two 
percent ere Full-Blood" Indians and, therefore, probably 
the least assimilated of all Indian students and the group 
for whom cross-cultural pedagogical techniques might be most 
appropriate. However, except In Isolated Instances, notably 
at Rough Rock, few schools are operating as bl-cultural 
Institutions. 

Almost 64 percent of the students In the 77 Federally 
operated boarding schools live In the Navajo administrative 
area, which covers Arizona', New Mexico. Utah, and a small 
part of southern Nevada. Twenty-two of the 49 boarding 
schools In the area enroll students from the beginner level 
to the fifth grade or less. In 1967, there were 7,476 
Navajo children under the age of nine In boarding schools 
(1968 Senate Hearings, part 1, p. 78). The boarding schools 
will be discussed further In a later section. 



A more precise ratio cannot be calculated since the 
data on total enrollment, Including public school enroll- 
ment, Is based upon agency census records and the Federal 
school enrollment data are based on school attendance records. 

or- 
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In addition to the boarding schools, the BIA operates 
146 day schools, half of which are in Alaska. The propor- 
tion of boarding and day students In BIA schools has re- 
trained relatively constant over the last ten years (see 
Table 4 ). , 



Table 4 > 

ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS OPERATED BY 
THE BUREAU UF INDIAN AFFAIRS: 

FY 1969, 1968, 1965, and 1959 







YEA 


R 




School Type 


1969 


1968 


1965 


1959 


'All Federal Schools 


52,471 


51,558 


48,003 


41 ,182 


Boarding 


32,263 


35,309 


31 ,662 


25,173 


Day 


16,100 


IS, 139 


16,977 


15,663 


Hospital 


108 


110 


364 


246 



^Enrollment data based on school attendance records. 



Source: USDI, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Educa- 

tion. Statistics Concerning Indian Education (for fiscal 
years 1969, 1968, 1965, and 1955). “ 

Not all school-age Indian children attend schoo' . 
According to the 1969 BIA school census, there were some 
12,507 children apparently not enrolled in school. The 
status of another 8,000 was not known. In a 1967 study 
which covered only a small part of southern Arizona, Kelly 
found some 900 students under the age of fifteen not in 
school. In the Navajo area, the estimate of children not 
enrolled in school runs from 4,000 to 8,000 (Senate Report 
No. 91-501, 1969, p. 59). 

Financing of Schools . Federal, state, and local 
governments finance the education of Indian children. By 
law, federal funds are generally limited to paying for the 
schooling of children who live on or near reservations and 
who have at least one-fourth Indian blood. Eskimos, Aleuts, 
Alaskan Indians, and Indians under Cherokee Agency juris- 
diction with less than quarter blood also qualify for 
federally aided education. 
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The states have assumed responsibility for roughly 
two-thirds of the school-age Indian children. Because 
large numbers of Indian children and extensive tax-exempt 
Indian lands create financial burdens for local school 
systems, federal funding Is made available under the 
Johnson-O'Malley Act of 1934, Public Law 81-815 (School 
Facilities Construction Act) and Public Law 81-874 (The 
Federally Impacted Areas Act) to help alleviate some of 
the problems of operating a school district with an Inade- 
quate tax base. These funds are not made directly available 
to students or their parents, but to the public schools 
enrolling Indian students (Senate Report No. 91-501, 1969, 
p. 39). 

The Federally Impacted Areas Act Is considered "In 
lieu of taxes" legislation and provides money to school 
districts In which tax revenues are reduced by the presence 
of Federal property. In this case, the reservation. The 
cost of education In comparable communities and the resi- 
dence or place of employment of the student's parents 
determine the amount of payment. 

Under the School Facilities Construction Act, minimum 
school facilities can be constructed for Indian children, 

If It Is determined that the district has Insufficient 
resources to construct the facilities needed. 

The Johnson-O'Mal ley Act (JOM) funds are supposed to 
be used to provide special services to Indian students, 
but these services need not be educational services. Ofen, 
JOM funds are used to provide transportation, hot lunches, 
administrative costs, as well as special Instructional 
services. About one-fourth of JOM funds are used for lunch 
programs. A district Is not eligible for JOM funds until 
a district's eligibility for Impaced area funds (P.L.874) 
has been determined. According to the Senate Subcommittee 
staff report: 

V" "...JOM money Is now used primarily as a budget- 

’* balancing device to make up the difference be- 
tween a school district's expenditures and 
revenues after Public Law 874 money has been 
added" (op. clt., p. 34). 

In 1969, the Bureau of Indian Affairs obligated some 
$97.4 million for education. About 84 percent was allocated 
to Federal facilities, with 64 percent earmarked for the 
operation of the boarding schools. The data on Table 5 
provides a sense of the general magnitude of expenditures. 

Educational Achievement . The schooling afforded Indian 
students Is generally of poor quality; their educational 
attalnmen. Is low. According to the 1969 Report of the 
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Special Subcomlttee on Indian Education: 

Forty thousand Navajo Indians, nearly a third 
of the entire tribe, are functional Illiterates 
1 n English; 

The average education level for all Indians 
under Federal supervision is five school years; 

More than one out of every five Indian men have 
less than five years of schooling; 

Drop-out rates for Indians are twice the national 
average; 

Only 18 percent of the students In Federal Indian 
schools go on to college; the national average 
Is 32 percent; 

Despite a Presidential directive two years ago, 
only one of the 226 BIA schools Is governed by 
an elective school board (Senate Report No. 
91-501, pp. 12 and 13). 



Studies reported by Sellnger In 1968 and Owens and 
Bass In 1968 Indicate that around 10 percent of the Indians 
In the eighth grade do not go on to high school. Of those 
that continue, 40 to 60 percent drop out before graduation 
(Edlngton, 1969, p. 6). The Senate Subcommittee mentioned 
earlier reported drop-oi't rates as high as 90 percent In 
Alaska and Oregon public schools (U.S. Senate Report No. 
91-501, p. 29). 



fxcesslve drop-out rates are reported even In areas 
which have been enrolling Indian students In public schools 
for long periods of time. One school In Western Oklahoma 
with a student body that Is one-fourth Indian has gtaduated 
only 11 Indians In the last forty-year period (op. clt., 
p. 30). : ■ ; 

An even more serious Indicator of educational deficit 
Is the fact that Indian students typically fall farther and 
farther behind their white counterparts the longer they stay 
In school. In 1965, the achievement tests administered by 
the Coleman report Investigators Indicated that American 
Indian first grader's median test scores In the non-verbal 
area were 1.1 test points below those of majority culture 
students and their verbal area scores were 5.4 points below. 
For 12th graders, the difference Increased to 4.9 points in 
non-verbal scores and 8.4 points In verbal areas (Coleman, 
1966, p. 20). The differential between the highest scoring 
group--wh1 te students In metropolitan schools In the North- 
east--and American Indians Is even more marked. At the 6th 

f rade level, the American Indian lagged behind 1.7 grade 
evels In verbal ability and 2 grade levels In reading com- 
prehension and mathematics. In the 12th grade, the lag 
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Increased to more than 3 years In each area (op. clt., 
pp. 274-275). 

While testifying before the U.S. Senate In 1969, Ralph 
Nader Introduced revised Coleman report findings which 
showed : 



"Of the different minority groups, It Is the 
American Indian whose verbal and national 
average reading scores show the largest de- 
crease In relative standing over the grades, 
which shows that the training they receive 
does not allow them to maintain the relative 
standing among other groups with which they 
begin school" (1969 Senate Hearings, part 1, 
pp. 55-57). 

Edlngton, In surveying the literature on American 
Indians' academic achievement, found the Coleman conclu- 
sions which showed that Indians score lower on achieve- 
ment tests than do their counterparts In the general popula- 
tion, and that the achievement gap widens as the Indian 
student progresses through school corroborated by several 
other researchers. He noted particularly the studies of 
Coombs and Townsend which showed the reading scores of 
Indian students entering high school to be nearly five 
years behind those of white. 

Special Factors Affecting Academic Performance 

The economic deprivation which characterizes the lives 
of the majority of American Indians contributes to both 
physical and mental health problems. Poverty does have a 
deleterious effect upon the academic performance of American 
Indian school children just as It does with other Impover- 
ished groups. However, since the socio-economic status of 
the student Is a factor upon which the school alone can 
have little Immediate, direct Impact, predominantly poverty- 
linked factors will be conceded, but not explored at length. 
Instead, the focus will be put upon other special factors 
In the American Indians' circumstance: which the schools 
might take Into account In devising means to better address 
the needs of American Indian students. 

The Language Barrier . It Is estimated that 2 out of 
3 Indian children do not lcnow English when they enter 
school. On the Navajo reservation, the estimate runs to 
90 percent (U.S. Senate Report No. 91-501, p. 55). Never- 
theless, most schools which Indian students attend use 
English as the language of Instruction, even In the primary 
grades. Few teachers are trained to teach English as a 
second language, even In the BIA schools. Furthermore, 
since roughly two-thirds of all American Indian students 
are enrolled In public schools, most Indian students are 



at a decided disadvantage In the classroom situation where 
performance standards are set by the Anglo students. 

Some experts feel language problems account for the 
Indian students’ difficulties; others regard them as a con- 
tributing factor, not the cause. In a 1966 study, Miles 
Zlntz asserted that since 90 percent of elementary school 
activity consists of reading and writing, half the pupils 
In a state like New Mexico labor under a considerable 
handicap as they attempt to perform in a bilingual situa- 
tion (Berry, 1969, p. 56). 

Grace Blossom hypothesizes that language barriers 
account for Indian students' cumulative deficits in academic 
achievement. She notes that Indian children often progress 
satisfactorily until the fourth grade and then their per- 
formance begins to deteriorate. She explains this phenomenon 
by suggesting that textbooks used In the first three grades 
are written In a carefully controlled "talking" vocabulary 
while the upper grade texts shift to a comprehension 
vocabulary (Ibid.). 

Psychiatrists Interested In Indian education advocate 
teaching children in their own language Initially because 
of the Importance of language In Identity development. For 
example, Karl Mennlnger testifying before Congress in 1968 
stated: 



"Teaching children In their native tongue be- 
fore attempting to teach them another language 
Is extremely Important because It helps to 
establish the Identity of the child which can 
be changed gradually later If there Is an In- 
dication for such change." 

Or. Mennlnger feels that the child's language Is an 
Integral part of himself and that any devaluing of the lan- 
guage (such as forbidding the use of the Indian language) 
will be perceived by the child as a reflection on his own 
worth. According to Mennlnger, the child must be proud of 
what he It In order to develop the self-esteem needed to 
engage In purposeful activity leading to accomplishment 
(1968 Senate Hearings, part 5, pp. 2136-2145). 

Cross-Cultural Conflicts . The conflicts between the 
dominant - Anglo culture and the Indians' tribal cultures are 
frequently considered the basic cause of the overall 
"Indian problem" as well as the Indian education problem. 
Explicitly or Implicitly, the goal of educating Indians 
always has been to assimilate them Into the Anglo society. 
Indians recognize the Importance of knowing English and 
acquiring skills marketable In an Industrial society; they 
expect schools to help them develop these proficiencies, 
t many are unwilling to give up their tribal Identities, 
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their value systems, and their own way of life (Oosephy, 
Alvin, 1969, p. 7). 

The psychic cost of resisting assimilation and yet 
trying to survive In twentieth century society has been 
great. It Is frequently contended that many Indians are 
forced Into alienation by the attempt to fit themselves 
Into the American urban Industrial mold while maintaining 
allegiance to their own people. Whether In the reservation 
school or In the local public school, students are re- 
quired to choose between traditional tribal and family 
values and those of the school. There are negative con- 
sequences whatever the choice. Some make no choice and 
eventually become alienated from both societies. 

In surveying the literature on American Indian 
education, Berry found It possible to suggest some gen- 
eralizations about Indian values even though he was 
analyzing the commentary of scholars who stress the 
uniqueness of each tribe and the differences among indi- 
viduals within a tribe (Berry, 1969, pp. 52-55). His 
review suggests a number of rather common characteristics. 
Clearly, not every Indian has each characteristic; how- 
ever, Berry considered the characteristics pervasive 
enough to state them generally (paraphrased and amplified 
from other sources below). 

Indians, regardless of tribal group, avoid 
asking for advice or correction from others, 
avoid coercion, and do not ask favors. They 
do not Interrupt and tend to remain silent 
until a situation Is thoroughly understood. 

They place a high value on being sensitive 
to the feelings of others and upon gener- 
osity. They have little concern for the 
accumulation of personal wealth. This 
“Indian Way" of sharing one's wealth rather 
than conserving It for future needs Is Itself 
a source of friction between Indian and 
Anglo societies. 

Another aggravating factor to Anglos Is the 
Indians' lack of time-consciousness (the 
Sioux do not have a word for time) and their 
difficulty In accepting the Importance placed 
upon the clock In the Anglo society. They 
are primarily concerned with the tangible 



realities of the present and have little regard 
for planning for the future. They do not ac- 
cept the Idea that hard work Is Intrinsically 
valuable, though they are quite willing to de- 
vote themselves to a task for long periods of 
time to meet an Immediate, specific need. 

They are basically group-oriented and not 
given to seeking recognition on an Individual 
basis. They prefer to seek harmony with nature 
rather than mastery over It. Possibly because 
they tend to fear the world as dangerous, they 
feel dependent upon a supernatural power. 

In spite of the dominant role played by the 
group, Individual autonomy Is valued highly. 

Even children In many tribal cultures are free 
to determine their own activities. This, of 
course, creates problems when the children 
attend school where the pupils are expected 
to follow directions, required to conform to 
a rigid schedule, and allowed to make few 
decisions of their own. 

Generally, Indian child-rearing practices appear ex- 
tremely permissive and non-punl tl ve. Physical punishment 
Is an exception. Teaching by example Is preferred to 
teaching by admonition. Shaming by the peer group Is a 
common method of social control. Havlghurst and Neugarten 
have noted "Southwest Indian children exhibit far less con- 
science or super-ego function than do Midwest white children 
--rather they have a self-consciousness or sense of shame 
of public disapproval" {1969 Senate Hearings, part 2, 

p. 1626). 

In many Indian cultures, adults are seen as helpers 
rather than authority figures. Children are expected to be 
able to ask for and obtain what they need, and In turn, to 
be generous with what they have when others are In need. 

This pattern of Inter-dependence complicates classroom 
Interaction since the students, taught from Infancy to be 
attentive to others' needs and to expect reciprocal treat- 
ment, often engage In behavior that Is construed as cheat- 
ing. Moreover, they construe the teachers' approval or 
disapproval as a sign that she likes or dislikes them. 

They do not readily separate the teacher as a person from 
the teacher-role. 

Many social scientists have observed that a number of 
behavioral traits acceptable to Indians are an anathema In 
the school situation. For example, according to Deward 
Walker of the University of Idaho's Sociology-Anthropology 
Department, Indian children are very sensitive to the 
reactions of their peers and know that distinguishing oneself 
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on an Individual basis through competition with others Is 
considered Improper. Therefore, because of their reluctance 
to draw attention to themselves as Individuals, they avoid 
classroom recitation even If they know the material and 
could respond correctly. 

However, the teacher, whose expectations and methods 
are based on Anglo classroom behavior, relies on oral 
questioning of students to focus attention on the lesson 
and to determine If she Is communicating. When confronted 
with a class of silent pupils who will not respond as ex- 
pected and who seem to resist every effort made, the 
teacher understandably becomes frustrated. Often, accord- 
ing to Walker, the students conclude they are to blame for 
the teachers' anger, although they are behaving in ways 
that are normal, natural and correct for them. This self- 
blame for the teacher's discomfiture has a deleterious 
effect on the pupil's self-respect and motivation to learn 
(1968 Senate Hearings, part 5, pp. 2002-2006). The loss 
of the desire to learn and of the feeling of Incompetence 
In learning situations In Itself contributes to an atmos- 
phere not conducive to learning. 

Descriptions of the learning styles of many different 
tribes strongly support the proposition that Indians are 
not motivated to learn by the desire to distinguish them- 
selves as Individuals. According to Father 8ryde, who for 
many years has headed the Holy Rosary Mission School on 
the Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation In South Dakota, Indian 
children are taught to be unobtrusive and to adjust to the 
group (1968 Senate Hearings, part 1, p. 35). If they com- 
pete, It Is for the group, not for themselves as Individuals. 
In studying Pueblo Indian children, Zlntz noted a disparity 
between the pupils' values and those of the teachers. The 
Pueblo pupils valued "harmony, present time orientation, 
maintenance of the status quo, anonymity, and submissive- 
ness" while the teachers prized "mastery, future time orlenta 
tlon, competition and success. Individuality and aggression" 
(1969 Senate Hearings, part 2, p. 1635). 

On the basis of their field observations, McKinley, 
Bayne, and Nlmnlcht have concluded that Indian students seem 
to do best on self-directed and self-initiated projects. 
Typically (In a situation where his preferences are taken 
Into account), the Indian child spends a long period of 
time observing and avoids making premature clumsy attempts, 
because failure will be met with ridicule by his peers. He 
prefers learning activities In which Interaction with the 
teacher Is minimal and limited to Individualized supportive 
assistance. Ordinary classrooms which rely on lecture, 
drill, class discussion, and competition among students do 
not fit this style of learning (1969 Senate Hearings, part 2, 
pp. 1636-37). 
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Typically, academic tasks are of secondary Importance 
to the nature of the student-teacher relationship and the 
classroom Interaction pattern. Social relationships both 
define the learning situation and provide Its rewards. The 
teacher Is perceived as a potentially moral authority and 
guide for helping students develop competency In social 
relations. All too often, the Instructor cannot effectively 
convey to students the feeling that their autonomy Is 
respected and Is unable to create the balanced, harmonious 
relationship regarded In the Indian culture as essential 
to the teaching-learning transaction (1968 Senate Hearings, 
part 2, pp. 877-893). 

John Bellndo, Executive Director, National Congress of 
American Indians, testifying before the Senate Hearings on 
Indian Education In 1969 sums up rather well the ultimate 
effect of the conflict between the Indian and Anglo culture. 
He states: 



...In the field of education, It Is not Improved 
technique that Is required, but a need to en- 
courage the Indian child to greater self-ful- 
fillment. Neither the public school nor the 
BIA schools have understood this principle, and 
the result has been. In most Instances, a hos- 
tile and alienated Indian child, forced to 
change his cultural heritage for that of the 
dominant culture, or fall... A variety of tech- 
niques have been historically tried In Indian 
education, but only In those rare Instances 
where Indian cultural values have been taken 
Into account has there been any measure of 
success. In most Instances, whatever the 
techniques, the object of the program has been 
to degrade Indian cultural values. Thus such 
programs have failed (1969 Senate Hearings, 
part 1 , p. 506). 

Community Relationships . Community attitude studies 
summarized In the Berry review of the literature indicate 
that relationships between Indians and their surrounding 
communities most frequently are less than cordial. Whites 
In close contact with Indians generally regard them as bio- 
logically, morally, and culturally Inferior. Investigators 
have found that such opinions are Internalized by Indians 
themselves (Berry, 1969, p. 68). 

Researchers from the Senate Subcommittee on Indian 
Education frequently heard the children describe themselves 
as "dumb Indians." According to their 1969 report: 

A survey of Oglala Sioux High School students 
In South Dakota found a majority of the Indians 
expressing negative attitudes toward Indians. 
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"Indians have greater problems because they're 
real stupid," one student said. Ironically, 
a majority of white students who have contact 
with the Oglala Sioux students blames dis- 
crimination on the part of their own ethnic 
group as the major reason for Indians having 
problems (Senate Report No. 91-501, p. 29). 

The fact that substantial racial prejudice continues 
to exist has caused some critics to question the validity 
of public school education for Indian students. In a paper 
prepared for the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 
In 1968, Herbert Strlner, former member of a Presidential 
task force on Indian education, noted: 

The assumption that integrated education Is In- 
variably better than segregated education must 
be qualified by a careful assessment of local 
circumstances In Indian country before it can 
be accepted as valid. It would not appear to 
be valid under present circumstances In many 
areas (1968 Senate Hearings, part 2, p. 614). 

Schools and Teachers . Thus far, this exposition has 
centered on characteristics of the Indians rather than on 
school system problems. However, the schools themselves 
have problems which contribute substantially to the short- 
comings In American Indian education. Attracting and keep- 
ing teachers capable of performing In a cross-cultural situa- 
tion Is not easy even In cities, let alone on remote. 

Isolated reservations. 

Teacher turnover, though about 75 to 100 percent 
higher In Bureau of Indian Affairs schools than for the 
nation as a whole. Is roughly comparable to that In public 
schools located In sparsely settled states such as Montana, 
Idaho, and Alaska. Teachers with less than two years ex- 
perience account for half of the turnover; 40 percent occurs 
among those who have had only one year of experience. Half 
of the teachers leave for economic reasons and because of 
the effects of Isolation (1968 Senate Hearings, part 1, 
p. 330). 

Many teachers object to BIA policies which they Inter- 
pret as unnecessarily rigid and authoritarian. They also 
resent their 12-montn schedules which prevent them from 
attending summer school, working, or vacationing as teachers 
In the public schools may do (1968 Senate Hearings, part 4, 
p. 1546). 

The Instructors tend to be very young or very old. 

The young are usually recent college graduates, often from 
Eastern colleges. Many of the older ones have retired from 
public school teaching and have lived In Indian areas for a 



long time. Most are graduates of small state teachers 
colleges. The Bureau of Indian Affairs requirement that 
teachers hold bachelors degrees substantially reduces the 
number of Indians teaching In schools attended by Indian 
children. Few Indians graduate from college, and of those 
that do, few want to return to the reservations. In fifty 
years, Alaska has produced only five native teachers (1969 
Senate Hearings, part 2, p. 1622). 



Teacher Attitudes. It has been frequently charged 
that the Indians’ low level of academic achievement Is the 
direct result of the teachers' attitudes toward their 
Indian students. It Is well recognized that Instructors' 
expectations significantly Influence student performance. 
Many observers of Indian schools have noted a vicious circle 
of low expectations and low standards. Teachers, Inex- 
perienced In educating Indians but familiar with middle- 
class schools, are confronted with students who are not 
fluent In English, behave In unexpected, unacceptable ways, 
and who are confused and uncertain about their place In 
white American society. Unless teachers have mastered the 
sophisticated subtleties of effective cross-cultural teach- 
ing, they cannot cope unless they lower classroom achieve- 
ment standards to levels they feel the children can meet. 

The circle Is then completed as the children meet only the 
lowered educational goals, thereby reinforcing the teachers 
low standards and assuring low achievement levels (1969 
Senate Hearings, part 2, pp. 1645-1646). 

During the summer of 1967, Stephen and Judith Bayne 
visited the Navajo, Papago, and Hopl reservations In Arizona 
In an attempt to ascertain the attitudes of teachers and 
tribal leaders. They Interviewed 76 teachers at the 25 
schools as well as the tribal leaders most Involved with 
education on each of the three reservations. 

The teachers varied from young couples who were Intent 
on learning from the Indian community as well as teaching 
children In the best and most sensitive ways they could, to 
teachers retired from the public school systems who deni- 
grated both Indian culture and the students' Intelligence, 
and who perceived their basic mission as Instilling Protes- 
tant morality In the natives. The Baynes noted that the 
latter type predominated. 

Only 11 percent of the sample of 76 teachers had any 
preparation In cross-cul tural teaching. Only 13 percent 
were Indians. Approximately 14 percent were 60 years of 
age or older. The Instructors who were most enthusiastic 
about their classroom progress tended to be those who under- 
stood and appreciated Navajo life. 

The Baynes also found Indicators of a high teacher 
turnover rate. On the average, the teachers did not remain 
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In or.£- assiymfient more than two years. The attrition rate 
was especially high among the young couples who came to the 
reservation seeking the challenge of creative cross-cultural 
teaching. Their primary complaints were that BIA did not 
treat them as professionals and exercised too much control 
over curriculum. They particularly resented surprise visits 
to classrooms by BIA administrators and the requirement to 
remain at their posts during the summer. Those Interviewed 
felt the ten-day orientation session conducted by BIA was 
Inadequate preparation for teaching a Navajo classroom. 

Some of the teachers considered the Isolation a great 
hardship. Within the tiny BIA communities, relationships 
were often forced and excessively close. Because of the 
lack of roads, shopping and entertainment facilities were 
not accessible. Without provision for rest and recreation, 
many teachers found they did not have the Internal resources 
needed to remain In what was to them, essentially an alien 
land {Bayne, Stephen and Judith, 1969, pp. 2-4). 

The Abt Associates researchers who visited a broader 
sample of schools were equally pessimistic about the atti- 
tudes of the teachers In Indian schools. In spite of the 
fact that most of the students aspired to some college 
training and wanted a firm grounding In English, mathe- 
matics, and science, most of their teachers had a lower 
regard for academic achievement and stressed Instead per- 
sonality development, socialization, and citizenship. Ap- 
parently, many teachers still perceive their role as 
‘'civilizing the native." The Abt researchers seemed to feel 
that this lack of teacher Interest In Intellectual stimula- 
tion was a primary cause of the lack of student motivation 
and achievement (Abt, 1969, Vol. II, pp. 48-60). 

School Control . With the rare exceptions, notably 
Rough Rock at Chlnle, Arizona, the schools of Indian 
children are not controlled by Indians. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs operates the Federal schools, and the public 
schools which most Indian students attend are run by local 
school boards. As a result, there Is ordinarily little 
sensitivity to the special needs of Indian students. 

The charge has been made that Indian parents do not 
even have a voice In determining whether their children 
shall attend Indian schools or public schools. This Is a 
particular source of rancor since Indian students trans- 
ferring from the reservation schools to the public schools 
are ordinarily Ill-equipped linguistically, academically, 
and socially to cope with the public school environment. 

Neither the Senate Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education nor the Abt Associates field team (who were re- 
tained by the BIA to analyze Indian education) could dis- 
cover systematic Implementation of the BIA policy of 
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encouraging public school enrollment. Evidently, such 
factors as the students' or parents' wishes, and the public 
schools' preparedness to handle the problems of bilingual 
students attempting to bridge the gap between their own 
culture and that of the dominant society, are not taken 
Into account. Furthermore, the Senate Spec1a1“51Ibcomm1 ttee 
on Indian Education found that many school administrators 
and other members of the community are convinced that Indian 
parents aren't Interested In their children's education. 

This viewpoint Is diametrically opposite of that held 
by the Increasing number of tribal and multi-tribal or- 
ganizations of Indians. The Senate hearings are replete 
with statements of Indian spokesmen demanding control of 
the institutions educating their children. Furthermore, 
every recent major study concerning Indian education prob- 
lems has recommended that the Indians themselves be sub- 
stantively Involved In the management of the schools their 
children attend. 

It Is now Federal policy to encourage Indian self- 
determination. On July 8, 1970, President Nixon recommended 
legislation that would enable a tribe, group of tribes, or 
an Indian community to operate Federally funded and adminis- 
tered programs In the Department of Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Such legislation 
may well be the means whereby the Indian communities them- 
selves are able to effect the meaningful reforms needed In 
Indian education. 

Boarding Schools . Most of the diatribes on the 
failure of Indian education to prepare Indian students for 
a full-fledged productive role In society focus upon the 
boarding schools. The boarding schools are regularly casti- 
gated for being cruel and Inhumane. Even temperate critics 
describe them as regimented, sterile, and Impersonal. They 
are regarded, at best, as a necessary evil and the only 
feasible means of educating a geographically dlsperesed 
group whose physical and educational needs are not likely 
to be met In any other way. On the other hand, the Abt 
Associates researchers who visited 23 BIA boarding schools 
In 1968 found strong Indications that Indian adults favored 
the boarding schools. According to their report: 

In the environment of rural poverty which 
characterizes most Indian reservations, the 
BIA schools offer better housing and food 
to the children than all but a few enjoy In 
their parents' homes. Parents and students 
alike are aware of this benefit (Abt Asso- 
ciates, Vol . II, 1969, p. 65). 

Psychiatrists who have studied Indian problems 
generally regard the boarding schools as destructive. Karl 
Menn1n9er and Robert Leon have recommended their abolition 



(Senate Report No. 91-501, 1969, p. 71). Dr. Robert 
Bergman noted that the boarding school experience has had 
a negative effect on the Navajo family and social structure 
as well as on the children now In the system. Many social 
problems--drunkenness , child neglect, reckless driving, and 
an alienated, apathetic life style--are found with excessive 
frequency among the first generation of Navajo boarding 
school graduates. Many mothers among this group reject 
their nurturing role and ffiel that some Institution should 
take care of their children. Bergman surmises that because 
they themselves were reared In an Impersonal situation 
where they had little or no opportunity to care for other 
children or even of themselves, they have become alienated 
from their mothering role (1968 Senate Hearings, part 3, 

p. 1126). 

The boarding school atmosphere Is still regularly com- 
pared to a prison or an army barracks. Extreme regimenta- 
tion pervades. Rarely Is any provision made for Individual 
privacy; ordinarily, students are not allowed to Indivi- 
dualize their living space. Major emphasis Is placed on 
keeping students out of trouble through strict disciplinary 
measures. The lack of varied social and recreational 
activities Indicates little understanding of the subtler 
forms of social control (Abt Associates, Vol. II, 1989, 
pp. 67 and 68) . 

The academic performance of boarding school students 
Is Inferior. Forty percent drop out before graduation; of 
those that do graduate, many have little better than ninth 
grade proficiency. Only 28 percent of those who complete 
high school go on to college, and only 3 percent of these 
graduate (Senate Report No. 91-501, 1969, p. 13). 

The quality of Instruction In the boarding schools is 
low; teachers are generally untrained for cross-cultural 
teaching; the curriculum Is generally Inappropriate to the 
students' background and aspirations. In spite of the 
emphasis and recognition of the Importance of teaching 
English as a second language, few schools at present are 
conducting their language Instruction programs accordingly. 

Furthermore, the schools are underfunded. The Senate 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Education found that the 
Federal school were spending only $18 on textbooks and 
supplies per child compared with a $40 national average 
(Senate Report No. 91-501, 1969, p. 58). Moreover, the 
$1,100 expended per child Included the cost of boarding. 

The Job Corps spent $7,000 to $9,000 per student year for 
Its resident high school operations (op. clt. p. 56). 

Most teachers and the schools set low educational 
goals for their students and apparently are operating on the 
assumption that the Indians must decide to live In poverty 



on a reservation or totally asslmlllate into the white 
society. Directing the students toward life off the reserva 
tion is an accepted aim, yet the boarding schools do not 
provide the vocational training necessary for matching 
pupils to existing job markets. Neither do educators per- 
ceive the expectations of a large number of students to 
obtain college and post-graduate education. Socially, 
psychologically, or vocationally then, the boarding school 
students are prepared inadequately for urban life (Abt 
Associates, 1969, Vol. II, pp. 65-67). 

Even though there is general agreement that boarding 
schools have a deleterious effect on the emotional, intel- 
lectual, and social development of young children, they are 
still regularly placed in these institutions. In 1967, on 
the Navajo reservation alone, 7,476 children under the age 
of nine attended 48 elementary boarding schools. Alaskan 
natives are still being sent to Oklahoma and Oregon boarding 
schools despite parental resistance. The 8IA justifies use 
of the schools on the basis of lack of roads and transporta- 
tion on reservations. Yet, Senate Subcommittee researchers 
found that more than two-thirds of the students live within 
25 miles of their school (Senate Report No. 91-501, 1969, 
p. 70). 

The majority of the off-reservation boarding school 
students are considered socially and/or psychologically 
maladjusted. Many have been sent to these schools as an 
alternative to reform school. Out, the schools do not 
operate therapeutic facilities. The ratio of guidance 
counselors to students is 1:600. Dormitory aides, who could 
be parent surrogates, cannot function in this capacity wher 
typical aide-student ratios are 1:100. Psychologically, 
dormitory aids are the most Important people in the school 
setting since they are closest to the students. Yet, they 
are at the bottom of the institutional hierarchy and are 
apt to over-interpret directives from their superiors in 
order to appear competent. For example, many aides continue 
the now discredited practice of punishing children for speak 
ing their native language because of the directive to en- 
courage the use of English (1968 Senate Hearings, part 3, 
pp. 1121-1127). 

Boarding schools are located In Indian communities, 
but they are not community facilities, nor are they cor- 
trolled by Indians. Some schools discourage parental 
visits; teachers and school administrators rarely visit 
students' homes. An activity that might be interpreted as 
"going native," is discouraged. 

Many BIA boarding school administrators have been 
recruited from the field of land management. Because of 
their background, they tend to be unfamiliar with and some- 
what insensitive to educational considerations. In their 
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field work, Abt Associates researchers found indications 
that BIA personnel, from administrators to dormitory aides, 
frequently neglect their responsibilities, either from 
frustration or cynicism. 

Representatives of the Indian communities, even the 
few who are organized, have little effect on the operation 
of the schools. Since the BIA teachers and administrators 
have Civil Service status, teacher selection, training, 
performance, curricula, and educational philosophy are 
all beyond the purview of the local community. 

Moreover, the schools are not used for adult education 
programs In spite of the fact there are some 75,000 Indian 
adults who do not have a fifth grade education. In 1968, 
only about 3,500 were enrolled In any type of adult educa- 
tion program. 

The boarding schools, despite their recognized faults, 
are likely to continue to exist, because of the lack of 
viable alternatives acceptable to all concerned. 



THE INNER-CITY POOR SITUATION 



Tho Inner-City Poor 

There Is no clear-cut definition of the inner-city 
poor. There are no legally established blood-ratios or 
geographic boundaries which demark those who are to be in- 
cluded and those who are not, as with the Indians on tho 
reservations. The slum-ghetto, or the Inner-city, by 
definition exists within the legally defined parameters of 
large cities and Is characterized by sub-standard living 
conditions. The attitudes of the dominant society combine 
with the perceptions of slum-ghetto residents to Isolate 
these people from job opportunities, medical services, 
adequate housing, shopping facilities, and other amenities 
available to more affluent urbanites. Although the situa- 
tion Is changing, slum-ghetto residents do not fully parti- 
cipate In the processes of self-government and have little 
control over the institutions affecting them. 

The Inner-city poor, then, can be defined as those 
who live In generally sub-standard housing within the 
central city of a metropolitan area and who are functionally 
Isolated from most public and private Institutions. 

According to a 1966 survey, the racial composition of 
urban "deep poverty" areas was, on the average, "70 percent 
...Negro, 10 percent. .. Puerto Rican, 8 percent. .. Mexl can- 
Amerlcan, and 12 percent. .. other. " Since 1966, the propor- 
tions may have altered, but the configuration remains 



essentially the sane (U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Report of the President , 1967, p. 76). 

Poverty andPoor Healt h . Like the Indians and the 
migrants, Inner-city residents are poor. According to the 
Department of Labor, the average annual Income for a Negro 
family In the central city was $6,600 In 1968. White 
families In large cities averaged $9,300 annually (ll.S. 
Department of Labor, BLS Report No. 370, October, 1969). 

In dollar terms, the migrants and the Indians are much 
poorer. However, the Inner-city residents' economic 
problems are confounded because the costs of goods and 
services In the core city are generally greater than they 
are elsewhere (Alman In Cowles, 1967, p. 7). 

A relatively high proportion of the inner-city poor 
participate In the labor force (l.e., are actively seeking 
jobs, or are employed). The 1969 Department of Labor 
statistics on labor force participation for the central 
cities of the twenty largest Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas, showed the participation rate for Negro men 
was about three percent higher than for white men; the rate 
for Negro women was about ten percent higher than for white 
women. However, unemployment rates for the Negro workers 
are comparatively high. 

The Department of Labor estimated the 1969 unemploy- 
ment rate for Negro workers living In the central cities of 
these SMSA's at 6.2 percent. For Negro labor market parti- 
cipants under twenty, the unemployment rate was 26.1 per- 
cent. The 1969 jobless rate for white workers living In 
central cities was 3.2 percent and 2.9 percent for those 
living In the suburbs. The unemployment rate for white 
labor force members under twenty was 9.8 percent during 
1969 (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
April 6, 1970 news release). Unemployment rates for the 
Inr.er-clty poor may Increase as more and more businesses 
move to suburban locations Inaccessible to them. 

Though not as tenuously attached to the labor force 
as the migrants and Indians, inner-city residents are still 
far from economic parity with the rest of the United States 
society. Many authorities have observed the Impact of 
parental economic Insecurity on children. Children who 
realize their parents are unemployed, employed sporadically, 
or are over-qualified for their Jobs, tend to believe they 
will have similar experiences v:hen they enter the labor 
market. Consequently, they do not value education and regard 
school as demoralizing and Irrelevant. 

The Inner-city poor, like migrants and Indians, have 
health problems In addition to political and economic ones. 
The children of ghetto residents often "appear healthy 
(o.* simply overweight) when actually (they are) badly under- 
nourishes because of the lack of money to buy necessary 
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foods or the knowledge of proper nutritional requirements." 
(Morlan and P.amonds In Frledt, 1968, p. 7.) The Impact of 
malnutrition on children's ability to learn Is great. 

Hunger alone can shorter a child's attention span enough to 
Impede learning. According to the Board £f Inquiry Into 
Hunger and Malnutrl tl on i n the Uni te J ~5 tates , ''hunger and 
malnutrition take their toll In this country In the form of 
Infant deaths, organic brain damage, retarded growth and 
learning rates. Increased vulnerability to disease, with- 
drawal, apathy, alienation, frustration, and violence (U.S. 
Senate Hearings, 1968 pp. 2022-2023). 

Apparently drug use Is on the Increase in the Inner- 
city schools. While there are no publicly available and 
verifiable studies relating learning retardation and drug 
use, It seems logical that the frequent, heavy user would 
find It difficult to achieve Intellectually if for no other 
reason than that drug effects are so consuming of time, 
energy, and attention that there can be little capacity left 
over for learning. Of course, the problem Is not restricted 
to the Inner-city. The affluent suburban schools are also 
reporting problems with drug-taking In their schools. But 
the consequences and Impact of drug use seem more severe for 
Inner-city students because of the Interaction of their drug 
problems with other problems to be discussed in subsequent 
sections. 

Overview of Inner-City Schools 

There Is no accepted definition of an Inner-city 
school and there are no aggregated data on schools within 
tha Inner-city as such. The Office of Education, however, 
collects data on metropolitan central city school systems 
which serve areas coterminous with r.he central city’, or 
cover the central city and some adjacent suburban areas. 

In 1968, the Office of Education estimated that a total of 
12,347,353 students were enrolled In 304 metropolitan 
central city systems. Of this number, approximately six 
million could be termed "Inner-city students," If one employs 
Asbeil's estimate that half the children In the big cities 
are culturally deprived (Asbell In Smiley and Miller, 

1968, p. 28). 

In 1968, there were 15,863 schools In the 304 school 
systems; over three-fourths were elementary schools. As 
would be expected, enrollment was large. The average 
metropolitan central city school reported a student body 
of 600, as compared to 486 for the average suburban elemen- 
tary school. The 1968 teacher-pupil ratio In centra 1 city 
elementary schools was 1:27; the ratio for secondary 
schools in central cities was 1:22. In the same year, 
suburban elementary schools employed one teacher for every 
26 pupils, and the suburban secondary school teacher-pupil 
ratio was 1:21. 
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In terms of years of schooling completed, central city 
teachers appear better qualified than their suburban counter- 
parts. The 1968 Office of Education showed that 29 percent 
of the Instructors In central city schools held at "'east a 
master's degree, while 25 percent of the suburban teachers 
had attained a similar degree. However, this apparent 
superiority of central city educators may be deceiving. 

Many teacher?. In cities are themselves products of Inferior 
school systems. For example, the Passow report on 
Washington, D.C. public schools Indicated that most instruc- 
tors In Washington received their training In District 
schools or In other poor, racially segregated Institutions 
(Passow, A. Harry, Toward Creating a Model Urban School 
System , 1967). 

By 1968, almost three-quarters of the central city 
systems had kindergarten programs; a little over a fifth 
had pre-kindergarten programs. In the same year, two-thirds 
of the suburban school systems operated kindergartens. 

Office of Education data for 1968 showed that large city 
schools were more likely than suburban ones to have exten- 
sive special staffs, including librarians, guidance personnel, 
psychologists, audio-visual specialists and teacher aides. 

The school systems In the fifteen largest cities reported 
enrollments of 4,372,517 In the fall of 1968. The pupil- 
teacher ratios ranged from 20:1 In New York City to 30:1 in 
Detroit. The average per pupil expenditure exceeded the 
national average of $513 In all cities but Houston. Ex- 
penditures for total Instructional staff were roughly one- 
third higher In these city schools than for the nation as 
a whole (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics, Statistics of Local Pub! 1 c School Systems , Fall, 1 968 , 
Schools, pupil sT and StaffT 

In 1965, three-quarters of the Negro elementary 
students of the fifteen largest cities attended schools In 
which 90 percent or more of the students were Negroes. This 
high degree of racial separation was repeated throughout the 
nation In large and small c 4 t1es. In New York, where there 
are concentratlo.'.o of Puerto Ricans, 85 .ercent of the 
Puerto Rican students attended schools in which over half 
of the total enrollment was Negro and Puerto Rican (U.S. 

Civil Rights Commission, 196/, pp. 2-5). In 1969, 69 per- 
cent of the Los Angeles students with Spanish surnames 
were enrolled In schools In which over half the students 
were of a racial minority group; some 31 percent attended 
schools In which 95-100 percent were racial minority 
students. (Information provided by Office of Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Civil Rights.) 
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Educational Deficits of Inner-City Schools 

By and large, the schools of the inner-city are failing 
to produce students whose academic achievements are on a par 
with the rest of the country 1 ? students. Many drop out before 
achieving the minimum level of competence or the certification 
needed to enter the labor force. 

Although New York City's educational problems are great, 
they reflect the types of difficulties experienced elsewhere 
In lesser magnitude. A panel headed by McGeorge Bundy which 
studied the New York City school system in 1967, stated: 

In a 1965 state-wide pupil evaluation conducted 
by the State Education Department, 55 percent 
of the students found to be below the State 
Testing Service level of minimum competence were 
New York City public school students, although 
the city's enrollment comprised only 35 percent 
of the state's total. The tests covered elemen- 
tary and ninth grade reading and arithmetic... 

City-wide reading and arithmetic scores for 
the 1966-67 school year indicated that one out 
of three pupils in the city's schools was a 
year or more behind the national average. 

Except for ninth graders in New York City 
whose scores were 0.3 percent better than the 
national norms, the gaps ranged from 1.0 per- 
cent behind the national level (eighth grade 
reading) to 17.0 percent behind (sixth grade 
Mathematics). The percentage of the New York 
students below national norms has Increased in 
all but one grade (the eighth) since May, 1966. 




...Data provided to the Panel by the Board 
of Education Indicated that 25.6 percent of the 
city's fifth grade pupils were one year and eight 
months behind national performance norms In 
reading. The proportion of reading retarded 
pupils Increased to 42 percent for seventh 
graders and changed to 36 percent (as against 
30 percent nationally) among eighth grade pupils... 

Of the 64,117 students admitted to the city's 
high schools and scheduled to graduate In the 
class of 1967, only 43,864 graduated. Of those 
graduating In 1967, 21,364 received academic 
diplomas. In other words, only one-third of the 
students admitted to high schools In New York City 
received the minimum preparation for college 
entrance. Nationally, over 43 percent of the 
students admitted to high school go t college. 
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...According to a report by fourteen civic 
groups, some 12,000 students were suspended 
during the last school year. They Included 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed 
Ch11dren--many of whom were then left to 
their own devices. The report also said that 
many students are suspended without a fair 
hearing on charges ranging from failure to do 
homework to fighting with other children. 

In 1967, "Thirty percent of the school 
system's teachers were 'permanent substitutes' 
wno did not have standard licenses." There 
were 500 classes to which no teacher was per- 
manently assigned; teacher absences accounted 
for an additional 1500 uncovered classes 
dally, {the equivalent of 30 schools or one 
Average school district). {Mayor's Advisory 
Panel on Decentralization of the New York City 
Schools, 1967, pp. 1-2.) 

Some problems of the Washington, D.C. public schools, 
as Identified by a blue-ribbon panel headed by Harry Passow, 
are typical of other Inner-city education systems. In 1968, 
Passow cited these Indexes of educational deprivation In 
the Washington, D.C. school system: 

--A low level of scholastic achievement as 
measured by performance on standardized 
tests. 

--Procedures which group elementary pupils 
according to ability but which, In reality, 
have not permitted those Identified as slow 
learners In early school years to leave 
this track during their entire educational 
career. 

--A curriculum which, with certain excep- 
tions, has not been especially developed 
for or adapted to an urban population. 

--A low "holding power" or high drop-out 
rate. 

--An Increasing de factja residential segrega- 
tion for the DTTtrTct as a whole, which has 
resulted In a largely re-segregated school 
system. 

--Staffing patterns which have left the schools 
with large numbers of "temporary" teachers 
and have hindered the District's efforts to 
attract qualified personnel at a time of 
national teacher shortage. 

--Guidance services which have not reached 
the heart of the pupils' needs. 
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--Inadequate evaluation and assessment pro- 
cedures together with limited use of test 
data for diagnosis and counseling. 

--In-service teacher education programs 
which have not provided adequately for con- 
tinuing professional growth. 

--A promotion system which has lacked the 
basic Ingredients of career development 
and training for supervisory and adminis- 
trative leadership. 

--Inadequate patterns of career development 
for specialists, such as supervisors and 
psychologists, which have limited their 
effectiveness. 

--A "reacting" school system rather than an 
"Initiating" one which encourages Innova- 
tion, long-range planning and program 
development. 

--A central administrative organization which 
has combined overconcentration of responsi- 
bilities In some areas and proliferation 
and overlap In others. 

--Complicated, cumbersome budgetary and busi- 
ness procedures. 

--Substantial numbers of Inadequate, 111- 
malntenanced school buildings. 

--Pcor communication between schools and the 
communities they serve. 

--A Board of Education operating under cumber- 
some procedures which have required an Inor- 
dinate amount of time to be spent on repeti- 
tive debate and administrative detail rather 
than on policy leadership. 

--Relationships with other youth-serving 
agencies In the city which have been less 
than optimal. (Passow, 1968, p. 3.) 

More recently, an Investigation team headed by Kenneth 
Clark assembled data which Indicated that Washington, D.C. 
students are less proficient In reading and arithmetic than 
their statistically average peers throughout the nation. 
Standard achievement test scores In reading Indicated that 
third graders were half a year behind the national norm, 
whllo ninth graders were almost two years behind. Arith- 
metic computation scores were close to the national norm, 
but scores In mathematical problem-solving were low. Se- 
quential tests of educational progress from grades four 
through eleven tended to corroborate the cumulative deficit 
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thesis, which posits that the longer the disadvantaged 
student remains In school the farther behind he falls 
(Clark, et al . , 1970, pp. 1 77-1 80 c ) . 

A study of public education In Newark Illuminates 
additional Inadequacies faced by most Inner-city schools. 

The report of the Governor's Select Commission on Civil 
Disorder for the State of New Jersey Included these observa- 
tions on the city: 

One-half of secondary pupils are or will be 
functionally Illiterate when they complete 
their high school education. 

In grade seven, Newark's average on the 
Stanford arithmetic test was 5.1 compared to 
the national norm of 7.2. 

The dropout rate from 1962-1966 (cumulative) 
was 32 percent. 

The public school system Is $250 million be- 
hind In capital construction, yet the city 
and school board have reached legal bonding 
limits. 

Thirty of the 75 buildings were constructed 
before 1900; 44 are more than 50 years old. 

Thirty-five of the 50 elementary schools are 
operating at from 101 to 151 percent of 
capacity. 

Twenty-eight percent of the children leave 
Newark's system each year for suburban or 
parochial schools; they are replaced by 
southern Negro Immigrants and Puerto Ricans 
from New York City.8 

A national picture of the state of Inner-city school 
systems Is hard to develop. Although standardized testing 
Is used widely to compare Individual schools, and entire 
school systems, no aggregation of test results Is currently 
available. The most recent Information approximating a 
national view was published In the 1966 Coleman Report, 

Equal 1 ty of E ducatl onal Opportunl ty. Data for this report 
weri obtaTrfe<T from a cross-section sample of 4,000 schools. 




8 

Excerpt from Repor t for Act ion, Governor's Select 
Commission on Civil DTi sor3er , State of New Jersey, February 
1968, reprinted In To Improve Learning , the March 1970 
report of the Commission on Instructional Technology to 
the President and the Congress, p. 95. 
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School principals, approximately 600,000 students and 60,000 
teachers, were tested and questioned for Information on 
facilities, equipment and aspirations and attitudes of stu- 
dents. Standard achievement tests were administered to the 
sample school populations. Imperfect as these tests were 
for measuring either achievement or the effects of schooling, 
particularly of children who were not test-wise, the results 
were useful for demonstrating differentials between schools. 

For the purposes of this comparison, only data from 
metropolitan schools are used. Because the effect of de 
facto segregation has been to confine Negroes to Inner-city 
schools, the scores for Negro students In metropolitan 
areas are used as a rough equivalent of "Inner-city poor." 
Obviously, other ethnic groups are Included within the 
Inner-city, and most major cities have substantial Negro 
populations that cannot be considered poor. Nevertheless, 
since the Coleman data break only along racial and not 
economic lines, It Is necessary to use, for Illustrative 
purposes, the achievement test scores of Negro metropolitan 
students as Indicators of the relative achievement of Inner- 
city students. 

As Table 6 Indicates, Negro children In metropolitan 
areas consistently rank behind their white counterparts In 
northeastern metropolitan schools; and the longer they stay 
In school, the farther behind they fall. The extent of 
this cumulative deficit Is Illustrated In Table , developed 
from tabular material appearing In the Coleman Report. (The 
tables used for this compilation were 3.121.1, 3.121.2, and 
3.121.3. which appear on pp. 274 and 275 of the Coleman 
Report. ) 

Inner-City Culture as a Factor 

Thousands of analyses have been written, particularly 
In the last ten years, explaining why Inner-city children 
perform poorly academical ly . Observers of the state of 
education In the Inner-city agree that the schools are 
falling to prepare students for a constructive role In adult 
society. They disagree as to the causes of failure. Some 
argue that the children are doing as well as can be expected 
considering their Innate ability; others cite the Intellec- 
tually and emotionally crippling environment of the slum; 
still others link school failure to psychological aberra- 
tions associated with the Inner-city family structure. 

Other critics attack the schools as being de-humanlzl ng and 
stultifying, and are particularly critical of the peda- 
gogical techniques used and the attitudes of teachers 
toward students. 

Educational analysts seem to have divided Into two 
camps--one group emphasizes deficiencies In the child, and 
the other, deficiencies In the schoo1s--1n their efforts to 



Table 6 

CUMULATIVE DEFICITS OF NEGRO METROPOLITAN AREA STUDENTS 



VERBAL ABILITY-: NUMBER OF GRADE LEVELS BEHIND THE AVERAGE 
WHITE IN METROPOLITAN NORTHEAST: NEGRO 
STUDENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Negro, Metropolitan 


Grade Levels Behind 


Area 


Grade 6 Grade 9 Grade 12 


Northeast 


1.6 2.4 3.3 


Midwest 


1.7 2.2 3.3 


South 


2.0 3.0 4.2 


Southwest 


1.9 2.9 4.3 


West 


1.9 2.6 3.9 


READING COMPREHENSION: 


NUMBER OF GRADE LEVELS BEHIND THE 
AVERAGE WHITE IN METROPOLITAN 
NORTHEAST: NEGRO STUDENTS IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 

i 


Negro, Metropolitan 


| 

Grade Levels 8eh1nd ! 


Area 


Grade 6 Grade 9 Grade 12 ' 


Northeast 


1.8 2.6 2.9 < 


Midwest 


j 

1.8 2.3 2.8 ; 


South 


2.1 3.0 3.9 ! 


Southwest 


2.1 3.0 4.1 I 


West 


2.1 3.1 3.8 | 


MATH ACHIEVEMENT: NUMBER OF GRADE LEVELS 8EHIND THE 


AVERAGE WHITE IN METROPOLITAN NORTHEAST: 


NEGRO STUDENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Negro, Metropolitan 


Grade Levels Behind 


Area 


Grade 6 Grade 9 Grade 12 


Northe&st 


2.0 2.8 5.2 


Midwest 


2.1 2.5 4.7 


South 


2.4 3.1 5.6 


Southwest 


2.3 3.0 5.7 


West 


2.4 3.1 5.3 ! 



explain the failures of Infler-clty education and to device 
appropriate remedial approaches. Nevertheless, both camps 
reject simplistic explanations of the either/or type, and 
frequently Incorporate each other's viewpoints into their 
own analyses. 

In the early sixties, the "cultural" (or "envlmr,- 
mental") deficit group came to the fore. Representatives 
of this group are the educators, Martin and Cynthia Deu '"h, 
who claimed that Inner-city school children performed 
poorly because the child-rearing methods In their milieu 
and the nature of their home and neighborhood life did noc 
prepare them for school success. The logical extension of 
this thinking was to devise means to compensate for deficits 
In the children's backgrounds so they would be able to meet 
the school's expectations. The assumption was that the 
children would have to make the major adjustment, while tl,o 
school acted as an Intervening agency of change (Oeutscl 
In Frost and Hawkes, 1956, p. 146). 

It has been observed frequently that urban slum chil- 
dren suffer from a "restr1cted"environmer.t. The typical 
urban slum apartment Is overcrowded, sparsely furnished, 
and often lacks adequate sanitary and other facilities. 

It and the Immediately surrounding neighborhood constitute 
the children's world. The intellectual stimulation that 
might be provided by a more comfortable and varied atmos- 
phere Is not available (Deutsch, M. , 1967, pp. 34 and 45). 

Moreo/er, the children do not engage In the kind of 
Interaction with adults which white middle-class children 
allegedly do Parents of slum children are more apt to bt 
authoritarian. They place less emphasis on fostering 
curiosity, ensuring a rich variety of experiences, and 
prov'dlng explanations. The relationships of middle-class 
children to adult authority figures prepare them to con- 
form to standards of behavior and teaching techniques 
Imposed by the teacher (Deutsch, C. in Cowles, pp. 92-97). 

Ordinarily, oral communication 1$ reduced to single 
words, or gestures are used. Few toys, or even household 
utensils to substitute for them, are available; books, 
newspapers, magazines, pencils, and paper are scarce. The 
chlloren adapt early to the extra-lingual communication 
code of their surroundings, but their spoken language 
development suffers from a lack of stimulation. 

The relationship between language def< :1t and reading 
disability has been explored extensively. Fany Inner-city 
school students have difficulty reading. Ihls skill 
deficit is particularly critical because schools, as 
presently constituted, are unable to teach much to students 
who cannot read. The New York City Board of Education has 
stated that about 60 percent of the city's third graders 



read so poorly their success In higher grades Is un'lkely. 
Some critics feel the root of the Inner-city education 
problem Is the failure of students to learn to read properly 
In the first two grades. 

Reading disability Is only part of the problem created 
by Impeded language development. Basil Bernstein aroues 
persuasively that deficiencies language skills affect 
a child's ability to think. Understanding relationships 
and using words In problem-solving are extremely difficult 
for children whose experience In using language for such 
purposes Is limited (Raph In Cowles, 1967, pp. 183-208). 

As a result of these combined factors, children 
entering school are: (l) unable to attend to the teacher's 
discourses, which they perceive as being long and detailed; 
(2) are not ready to learn to read because their verbal 
skills are Insufficiently developed; and (3) cannot function 
In a group to the teacher's satisfaction because their 
behavior controls are not 1 nternal Ized. 

Inner-city children are frequently characterized as 
motoric, rather than symbolic learners (Rles.man, F., 1962, 
pp. 49-73). It Is said that they have a practical approach 
to things, a spatial rather than a temporal orientation, and 
learn better when physical skills are involved. Those who 
accept such a characterization as valid believe physical 
learners like to do as much as possible when solving a 
problem, respond more to the concrete, tangible properties 
of objects and situations, and have difficulty grasping 
categorical fnd relational properties. According to this 
school of thought, motoric learnars usually reason Induc- 
tively rather than deductively and are not Introspective. 

It Is thought that they like to draw, enjoy role-playing, 
and are particularly responsive to the game format. The 
latter nay be attractive because rapid feedback Is auto- 
matic, the more highly developed extra-verbal communl cat*on 
skills are called Into play, and structure Is provided 
by the rules. 

However, schools typically are geared to the strengths 
of the verbally proficient symbolic learner. Consequently, 
In school, the motoric learner Is also a slow learner. 

Frank Rlessman has pointed out that such a learner "requires 
more examples before seeing a point, arriving at a con- 
clusion or forming a concept. He Is unwilling to Jump to 
conclusions or to generalize quickly; exceptions to tne 
rule bother him. He Is a slower reader, a slower problem- 
solver, slower at getting down to work, slower In taking 
tests." (Rlessman, F. 1962, p. 65.) 

Whether they are called motoric or slow learners Is 
not a: Important as the apparent difficulty Inner-city 
children experience In making the transition to abstract 
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symbolic thinking. Beilin and Gotkln, among others, have 
pointed out that Inner-city children have trouble abstract- 
ing the characteristics of the general from the particular, 
and blame the children's underdeveloped language skills. 
Often Inner-city children entering school cannot name 
objects or actions familiar to most middle-class children 
and do not know words Indicating relationship or position. 
They have difficulty grasping the Idea that the same object 
can have many different names. They often cannot associate 
pictures with the objects/actions portrayed or verbally 
describe them. (Beilin and Gotkln In Passow, et al , 1967, 
pp. 287-386). If the ability to abstract Is not developed, 
the children's academic problems will likely Increase 
cumulatively, since this capacity Is Increasingly emphasized 
at higher educational levels. 

Motivation Is another problem complicating the learn- 
ing process for Inner-city children. They often appear 
Inattentive, non-conforming, Impulsive, and uninterested 
In achievement. To some observers, this Is a reflection 
of the disorganized, anomic life of the slum. To others, 

It indicates that the school Is an overwhelming, bewildering 
experience which destroys the desire to achieve. Because 
the children are not prepared to perform according to 
school expectations, they find themselves constantly In 
trouble for not paying attention, not sitting still, not 
following directions, and not knowing how to do what they 
are supposed to do. 

Their problem-solving skills have not developed 
adequately, and they have not Internalized realistic 
standards of self-evaluation. Consequently, they cannot 
accord themselves self-approval for what they have accom- 
plished, and they doubt that the teacher's approval will be 
forthcoming, either. Under such circumstances they become 
convinced they are stupid and will fall at whatever they 
try. Kenneth Clark, among others, has asserted that as 
a child discovers he can learn, his natural motivation to 
achieve Increases, but If he experiences failure, his 
motivation decreases. This lowering of desire to succeed 
allows him to "escape from a situation of failure which 
would be Intolerable to his ego." (Clark, K. et. al, 1970, 

p - 61.) 

Middle-class children, ordinarily, are prepared to 
meet the demands of school. Teachers tend to assume they 
will succeed, and the academic material fits their level 
of skill and social development. Generally they can 
perform adequately and develop feelings of self-mastery 
which are reinforced through success. 

Self-confidence evidently Influences school per- 
formance greatly. As pointed out earlier In the discussion 
of American Indians, the sense of controlling one's fate 
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Is more highly related to achievement than any other factor 
In a student's background or school (Coleman In Smiley and 
Miller, 1968, pp. 458-459). Irwin Katz, who has worked 
extensively on the relationship between standards of self- 
evaluation and academic motivation, found that the high, 
stringent standards which low-achlevlrg Negro boys set for 
themselves were so severely adhered that the criteria 
becarie totally dysfunctional. On the basis of experimental 
work, he hypothesized that the propensity for self-criticism 
became an effective method of self-imposed failure. Katz 
surmised that this mode was adopted to relieve anxiety 
over the negative consequences of failure (Katz In Harvard 
Educational Review Board, 1969, pp. 60-69). 

Some writers attribute the lack of icadeinlc motivation 
to the Irrelevancy of most school offerings to the experi- 
ences of the students. Even the "col or -me- brown' 1 versions 
of the standard Dick and Jane readers present a picture 
of a peaceful, happy life, where frustrations are rare and 
easily overcome. As Kllneberg has observed, "life (In 
these books) Is filled almost exclusively with friendly, 
smiling people, Including gentle and understanding parents, 
doting grandpa rents. , generous and cooperative neighbors, 
even warmhearted s trangers . . . an occasional display of 
anger.. .Is usually very transitory." It Is a rare slum 
child to whom such a world would seer even remotely 
realistic (Kllneberg in Smiley and Miller, pp. 172-173). 

For older students, Incongruity between lessons and 
life Is even more apparent. The street culture Is very 
Important to Inner-city students* lives; of necessity, 
they become street-wise at an early age. Hcvaver, being 
"school -v;1se" Is a different matter. Fantlnl and Weinstein 
state: 



There Is a dichotomy and tension between the 
child's urban curriculum and the sfchool's 
more antiseptic curr1culum--a dichotomy that 
usually 1ea.is the urban child to label tne 
school's curriculum as "phony." (Fantlnl and 
Weinstein, 19S8, p. 10.) 

Many Inner-city Junior and senior high school students 
read so poorly they are given simple books In content and 
tona which Imply they are children: They are not. Borton, 

recounting his days of teaching "low ability" high school 
students whose alleged I.Q. averaged 85, described this 
anowaly: 



Several had Illegitimate children; four or 
five were on parole; two had been raped by 
homosexuals In the reformatory. .. others shut 
out evil (through adherence to) fundamentalist 
religion or race pride. (Borton In Smiley and 
Miller, p. 159.) 
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Even those who have escaped relatively unscathed from 
slum-life pressures share with their less resilient class- 
mates an over-abundance of life experience and paucity of 
unde^standl ng. 

Inn er-City Educational System as a Factor 

Authorities on the other side of the controversy over 
the deficiencies of Inner-city education concentrate on the 
shortcomings of the school system Itself. Kenneth Clark 
has pointed out that conditions In Harlem In the lQ30's were 
no better than they are today. If anything, they were worse. 
Yet the schools of the 1930's produced fewer failures than 
today's schools. He attributes this to the teachers' 
attitudes. In the 1930‘s teachers had faith In the ability 
of their students to learn, and the students, responding 
to their expectations, did (Clark, Harvard Educational 
Review Boa.-d , pp. 173-16o). 

other crlclcs contend that the problem basically Is 
a lack of congruence between what the schools expect from 
the student and the expectations the pupils can actually 
meet. For example, the schools stress obedience, punc-" 
tuallty, cleanliness, care of property, and respect for 
authority. The schools, after all, are large organizations 
(a 600-student elementary school Is typical) and must be 
run to achieve some administrative efficiency. If any 
group Is to function as a group, certain rules are necessary. 
Bureaucracy and authoritarianism are likely to result 
slmoly from the logistics of operating a large organization. 

However, Inner-city poor students have not Internal- 
ized the tehavlor norms necessary to assure the smooth 
running of such an organization, and some, for many reasons, 
are hostile, rebellious, and antagonistic. As a result, 
much school time and effort Is spent maintaining order and 
attending to administrative details. Martin Deutsch has 
estimated that up to 75 percent of a teacher's time In a 
slum school Is spent at non-teaching tasks (Sllberman, 

1964, p. 265). 

School Buildings . The physical facilities of Inner- 
city schools are frequently Inferior. Though many new 
buildings have been built and equipment shortages alle- 
viated to some extent In recent years, many school s are 
still operating with shortages of textbooks and even 
pencils and paper. However, new buildings have not notably 
Improved the quality of education. Herbert Kohl's descrip- 
tion of a »ove his sixth graders made from an old tv a new 
school summarizes this point: 

"The building was new; the school wasn't... 

Wlth'n a few weeks the chaos and disorder of 
the vld school was reconstituted In the new 
one. The administration disappeared Into 
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new nooks and crannies, children roamed the 
halls teacherless, disciplineless, essentially 
schoolless. " (Kohl,, 1967, p. 162.) 

Moreover, the Coleman Report stated that such factors 
as buildings, facilities, books in the library and even 
per pupil expenditure have no substantial relationship to 
achievement If the educational backgrounds of the students 
and the teachers are held constant. 

Student-Teacher Relationships . According to many 
critics, the nature of the student-teacher relationship is 
the root of Inner-city educational problems. Children with 
the characteristics described previously present real diffi- 
culties In the traditional classroom. Teachers unfamiliar 
with the students' lack of preparation for school and un- 
trained for working with the urban poor, expect the children 
to be ready to read, function well 1r. groups, and perform 
other traditional classroom tasks. They become frustrated 
and disappointed upon discovering the students cannot do 
these things. All too often, the sense of doing something 
well Is denied not only to the students, but to the teachers. 

Teachers, understandably, prefer students they regard 
as bright, highly motivated, and responsive. Whet, con- 
fronted with a classroom of pupils they consider uninter- 
ested, dull, apathetic, or hostile the teachers cannot 
Interject the sense of discovery, excitement, and Involve- 
ment they feel Is necessary to teach creatively and effec- 
tively. Jules Henry pointed out that children whose homes 
lack structure and orderliness are so disorganized In their 
approach to tosks that a chaotic classroom atmosphere Is 
likely to prevail. Confronted with 30 to 40 students who 
have little grasp of school concepts of time and procedure 
and aro both afraid of failure and convinced of their own 
Inadequacies, teachers In self-defense select the students 
they feel they can reach. They Ignore the others (Henry, 

J. , In Frost and Hawkes, p. 396). 

Not all city classrooms are chaotic, some are models 
of order. However, even In such environments, many chil- 
dren fall to learn. Consciously, or unconsciously, Instruc- 
tors teach as they themselves were taught. Many were 
trained as passive students In an authoritarian system 
and rely on these same ‘say and listen" methods. Their 
classrooms may be decorous, but the transactions In which 
children learn to read, write, compute and to ';h1nk, act, 
react, and develop their capabilities fully do not occur. 

Paul I auter and Florence Howe hold the opinion that teachers 
would be uncomfortable n "an open classroom with active, 
Inquisitive youngsters. .. (where) unanswerable questions 
might be asked; a teacher might be 'wrong,' be embarrassed." 
(Lauter and Howe, New York Review of Books, February, 

1968, p. 18.) 
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It Is necessary to point out that no one has demon- 
strated definitively that learning cannot occur In an 
authoritarian classroom which relies on rote learning. 
However, It Is difficult to see how a spirit of Inquiry can 
be fostered In such an environment. Charles Sllberman, 
among others, has argued persuasively that the education 
needed In a rapidly changing technologically advanced 
society Is one that Imparts the Intellectual discipline, 
depth of understanding, and a capacity to cope with a con- 
stantly changing environment. It Is highly likely that 
people will need to be able to change not only Jobs but 
occupations frequently throughout their work-lives In order 
to adapt to societal changes. In short, what Is learned 
Is less Important than learning how to learn (Sllberman, 

1964, p. 253). 

Two relatively recent surveys as well as the Coleman 
Report findings corroborate the view that teachers, as a 
group, have relatively little faith In the capabilities 
of their students. The passow Task Force administered a 
questionnaire to a sample of D.C. teachers to determine 
what they felt Interfered most seriously with teaching 
and learning. At least half the teachers cited the poor 
home environment of the students, t!.e lack of parental 
Interest, oversized classes, time-consuming discipline 
problems, and poor training In the lower grades. 

In 1968, Johns Hopkins University Investigators Inter- 
viewed teachers as part of a larger study on the reactions 
of employees of social Institutions to the current racial 
crisis. The teachers surveyed strongly rejected a statement 
that their students were uneducable, but they agreed their 
pupils were not above average In ability or In the extent 
to which they cooperated with teachers. When asked to rank 
the major problems facing their schools, community apathy 
was placed first with lack of motivation and preparation 
on tne part of the students, second. Fifty-nine percent 
of the teachers sampled agreed that "many communities pro- 
vide such a terrible environment for the pupils that edu- 
cation doesn't do much good In the end." (Boesel , et al , 
1969, p. 27.) 

This fatalistic view Is repeated In Smith and Geoffrey' 
micro-ethnographic study of an urban classroom. Their 
observations led them to conclude that schools faced these 
major problems: lack of ability on the part of the students, 
student mental health problems, and the omnipresence of 
crisis. In the school observed, the students' Intelligence 
scores Indicated that most were of below average Intelli- 
gence. A high proportion of the students faced such severe 
family and social problems that emotionally they were not 
available for learning. Rarely a school day passed without 
a fight, robbery, arrest, or some other act of violence. 

The constant expectation of violence led to a pre-occupa- 
tion with the sensational aspects of an Incident and to an 



emphasis on control Inimical to the development of a free 
climate for learning. 



AMERICAN EDUCATIONAI SYSTEM 



The overall, complex configuration of today's American 
educational system has evolved from the educational needs 
and requirements of the mainstreams of American society. 
Generally, the system's accomplishments with the children 
of the majority culture are considered Imnresslve, although 
there are many thoughtful critics who feel the children 
should have been and should be, better served. 

Whatever Its accomplishments, It Is clear that the 
system Incorporates a number of underlying assumptions and 
normative modi operand 1 which reflect the life style of 
the dominant culture. And many of these assumptions and 
procedural expe tatlons Interface with, and conflict with, 
the specific conditions and characteristics of the three 
target groups previously discussed. In one sense, they 
were all Implied in those discussions, because they repre- 
sent the context in which the factors Identified take on 
significance as part of the educational problems of the 
trrget groups. It Is helpful, tharefore, to extract and 
explicitly list these assumptions and expectations, since 
they are factors which are significant In their own right 
In the development of strategies for meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the target groups. 

Population Stability . School programs are designed 
for a relatively stable student body. Pupils are expected 
to attend the same school regularly for approximately nine 
consecutive months. 

Age-found Grade System . The age-bound grade system 
produces special problems for sporadic attendees and those 
who do not achieve on schedule. Early failure In the 
educational sequence Impedes students' chances of success 
at subsequent grade levels. 

Options for Drop-Outs . Present options for completing 
secondary education outside the schools ordinarily are 
predicated on a high degree of student motivation. For 
those lacking such motivation, other options for self- 
improvement, such as work-training, are also limited and 
when available, operate outside the traditional school 
system. Enrollment In vocatlonil education offered by the 
schools Is often considered as a mark of failure and, 
therefore, Is avoided. 

learning Readiness . Educators expect children enter- 
ing school to have sufficient language ability and social 
maturity to work in a group, to accept the teachers' 
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authority i and to begin learning basic academic skills. 

Learning Motivation . Traditional devices for Instill- 
ing motivation to learn are rooted in assumptions about the 
role of grades, teacher approval, competitiveness, and 
recognition of the Importance of long-term goals. When 
these assumptions do not hold failure In the traditional 
academic process frequently results In alienation from 
the learning process Itself. 

Teacher Cre dential s . Schools have fairly rigid 
criteria for hTrTng and promoting teachers. Employment 
and advancement are usually based on formal training and 
degrees held. Traditionally, there has been relaf > 1 y 
little emphasis on the teachers' empathlc capacities, 
Including appreciation of cultural differences and their 
willingness to adopt teaching approaches consistent with 
these differences. 

School as a Socialization Agent . An acknowledged 
purpose of education Is to transmit the dominant values of 
the society to future generations. Implicit In this goal 
Is the secondary Importance attached to transmission of 
the cultural diversity, although respect for differences 
Is a part of the American value system. With all the 
emphasis given to the value of a pluralistic society, 
the educational system has not yet found a consistently 
successful way of reconciling the demands of diversity 
and homogeneity. 

School Atmosphere . Educational Institutions engage 
In many rule-making, rifle-enforcing and record maintenance 
functions. Because of the demands of maintaining order 
and discipline and of submitting required records, teachers 
often become preoccupied with those functions and have 
little time left for teaching. Such an ordering of priori- 
ties contributes to an aul ’ orl tarlan , rigid atmosphere 
which tends to stifle an open, self-initiated exploratory 
approach to seaming. 

School Sys te m Control . The decentralized school 
district form of organizational control of the public 
school system helps to Insure the relative responsiveness 
of the schools to the local constituencies they serve. 

The success of this arrangement, however, depends upon 
meaningful Involvement of the community members and their 
commitment to the school's educational efforts--and these 
In turn require community membership and the capability 
to act efficaciously. 

Institutional R esistance to Change . Schools are 
Institutions and.. aTVIth other human Institutions, special 
interest groups, Intent on maintaining their perceived 
prerogatives, develop within them. This Internal conserva- 
tion hinders the Introduction of changes which may be 
desired. 
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CASE STUDIES OF INTERNATIONAL USES OF MEDIA AND CROSS- 
CULTURAL LESSONS LEARNED. 

I NTRODUCTION 

The case studies of media use In Australia, Israel, 
Japan, and New Zealand prepared In this study are contained 
In. the separately bound Volume II of this report. These case 
studies, along with first-hand knowledge about media use In 
American Samoa and Niger of the study staff and consultants, 
provided the basis for adducing the lessons learned discussed 
In this chapter. To provide a context for that discussion, 
the four media systems examined In the case studies are 
briefly described first. 

USES OF MEDIA 

AUSTRALIA 

The Use of Instructional Media In Australia 



Australia was selected as a site for this investigation 
because of the long history there of the use of media in 
education. Instructional television per se is limited but the 
u»e of radio, particularly to reach students In remote and 
Isolated areas, Is relatively extensive. As in Japan, a 
national broadcasting corporation, the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, Is Integrally Involved with the state educational 
systems In the production and coordination of both radio and 
television programming for students. In 'ddltlon, a special 
two-way radio school Is operated through the Flying Doctor 
Service to reach students In the outback whose geographic 
location makes school attendance Impossible. 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission (ABC) which began 
radio broadcasts In 1932, now operates three networks, one of 
which Is devoted to broadcasts for special groups including 
the schools. At the end of 1969, transmission had been 
extended to cover 95% of the population. A national television 
service was begun In 1956 which now also teaches 95% of the 
populatl on . 

Production facilities for educational programs vary from 
state to state. The most elaborate, located In Sydney, has 
eight television cameras and all the necessary services for 
a full-scale broadcasting operation. Typically, a state has 
one studio and three cameras. 

About 11,000 schools have radio receivers and 5,000 have 
television receivers enabling them to use ABC broadcasts. All 
programming Is designed for classroom use. About 3,500 pro- 
grams, between 10 and 20 minutes In lengti, are broadcast 
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annually. About a third of the radio programs broadcast are 
national programs, half are prepared In the state In which 
they are transmitted, and the remainder are shared programs 
produced In other states. 

Since 1963 ABC television transmitters have been avail- 
able for educational broadcast for the entire school day. 
Approximately 10 to 14 television programs of 20 to 30 minutes 
are presented to the schools each weekday. Many are repeated 
up to three times a week to accommodate schools' different 
timetables. About half the television programs are produced 
at the state level, a fourth are shared, and another fourth 
are purchased from other educational networks, e.g., the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Responsibility for broadcasting policy and program 
direction Is shared by educational authorities and ABC 
officials. The Directors General of Education for each state 
head a School Broadcasts Advisory Committee which sets guide- 
lines for school broadcasts. All the State Directors form a 
Federal School Broadcasts Advisory Committee cnalred by the 
Director of Education of the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. The ABC Director of Education Is In charge of all 
national school broadcasts and Is responsible to the 
Commission's senior management. 

For each of the six states there Is an ABC state 
counterpart of the federal Director of Education. They, In 
turn, supervise the ABC education officers responsible for 
program production within the states. These education 
officers are recruited from the teaching profession on the 
theory It Is easier to train a teacher In broadcasting than 
to train a broadcaster in teaching. 

The School Broadcasts Adv1so<y Committee meet two or 
three times a year to r.vlew the broadcasts, their fit with 
the schools 1 syllabi and to plan the following year's 
schedules. They also review the reports of their planning 
and appraisal subcommittees and of the ABC education officers. 
The subcommittees are comprised of subject matter experts, 
classroom teachers and representatives of various educational 
bodies. Thd ABC education officers attend these subcommittee 
meetings In order to assure a meld of the producers' know- 
ledge of media use with the educators' knowledge of classroom 
teaching needs. However, the primary link between the class- 
room and ABC are liaison officers who Inform the ABC education 
officers of the educational needs of teachers and students, 
suggest new programs and Improved production techniques, and 
report on reception In the schools. As part of their liaison 
role, they also publicize an* promote the educational broad- 
casts. 
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Between 1956 and 1963, most educational television 
broadcasts were experimental and were aimed primarily at 
8 to 11 year olds because of the greater flexibility of 
primary school schedules. In 1963, the Advisory Committee 
decided to produce direct instructional programming for 
mathematics and science for secondary school students because 
classroom teachers' expressed the need for assistance in pre- 
senting "new math" and "new science." By 1969, the state 
educators decided the weed for such direct teaching broadcasts 
had been met. At this point, it was decided to further 
develop enrichment and supplemental programming for upper 
primary and secondary school students. 

Howe'er, there are still many programs in, for example, 
foreign language and mathematics that provide direct, instruc- 
tion. There programs are primarily intended for the rural 
secondary schools where teachers are sometimes called upon 
to teach a number of subjects in which they have not been 
trained. Isually, these broadcasts are produced as a series 
and therebj require the teachers to plan well in advance to 
coordinate their classroom presentations with the broadcasts. 
Because the integration of the radio and television broadcasts 
into the teaching plan Is considered essential, not only in 
the rural schools but In all schools, the broadcast authorities 
produce a \ar1ety of ancillary materials including: broadcast 

schedule well sheets, teachers' guides, teachor notes providing 
commentary for Individual programs, teachers' handbooks, and, 

In some subject areas (e.g., social studies), booklets for 
s tudents . 



In solte of the relatively extensive use of media In 
Australia, the broadcasts have had relatively little effect 
on school system design or curricula. The prevailing attitude 
Is that the needs of the teacher and school system should 
determine the content and approach of educational broadcasts. 
Evidently, both educational and broadcasting authorities ftel 
traditional education methods are generally preferable to 
television or radio teaching. However, this attitude may 
change as more time and attention Is given to training teachers 
to use media effectively. 

The Correspondence School 

Australia has developed a correspondence education pro- 
gram for pupils who are not served by the normal education 
process or whose schools are so limited (the one room school 
Is not uncommon) as to require supplements to the regular 
curricula. 



The largest correspondence school Is located in New 
South Hales and enrolls some 6,000 students. Some 2,200 are 
primary and secondary students in home-study programs, with 
most of the remainder taking supplementary courses by 
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correspondence enrolled In schools. In addition, some 
17,500 adults are taking course work by correspondence 
through technical colleges. 

Because the writing of the correspondence courses is 
so tine-consuming, they can be revised only Infrequently. They 
are, therefore, somewhat out of date compared to the courses 
offered In regular schools. This factor Is somewhat com- 
pensated for by the correspondence teachers' corrections and 
additional commentaries on the students' i^turned work. 

The headmaster of the New South Wales Correspondence 
School Is of the opinion that students who take all of their 
secondary level schoolwork in the correspondence school are 
either 111, those considered not suf f 1 cl uitly prepared to 
succeed In boarding school, or students who are located over- 
seas. He felt that the students who were conscientious 
(usually, the overseas students) were well prepared for 
university work because the secondary level correspondence 
courses required more teacher preparation, allowed for 
Independent study on the part of the student, and, by 
virtue of their written (rather than oral) format, the lessons 
were amenable to more Intensive review by the students. 

In 1933, radio broadcasts to support correspondence 
lessons were Instituted. Between 1961 and the present, the 
disparity of quality between the regular school broadcasts 
and that of the correspondence school broadcasts has combined 
with the difficulties In coordinating broadcasts and corre- 
spondence lessons to produce a gradual decrease In the number 
of correspondence school radio programs. At present, In New 
South Wales, there are three broadcasts each week, while in 
Queensland and Victoria, only one correspondence school radio 
program Is presented weekly. Television Is not used to 
support the correspondence course work. 

The primary functions of the correspondence school 
broadcasts are to provide the students with a sense of school 
community and to help the students' supervisor (usually parent 
or governess) better fill the guiding role ordinarily supplied 
by the teacher. The broadcasts are not Intended to substitute 
for periods of Instruction under the direction of the super- 
vl sor. 

The School of the Air 

Throughout Australia's outback, the Royal Flying Doctor 
Service has established bases to maintain contact with families 
at Isolated homesteads or settlements. Since 1951, this two- 
way radio communication system has also been used for educa- 
tional purposes. Today, there are 12 Schools of the Air 
throughout Australia. 
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The transmitters are maintained by the Flying Doctor 
Service and the State education departments pay an annual 
rental fee for their use. Most of the children use one-way, 
battery powered transceivers especially developed for the 
School of the Air. These transceivers are either purchased 
or rented by the students' families. In some areas, 
charitable organizations loan transceivers to students whose 
families cannot afford them. 

The educational facilities of the Schools of the Air 
vary. For most cases, the schools share equipment with the 
Flying Doctor Service, in some areas, the transmitter is 
located In a community school classroom; in a few others, 
separate classroom studio buildings have been constructed 
by the State education departments. 

Since all teachers in the Australian school system are 
required to teach at least two years in a rural school, the 
Schools of the Air have little problem recruiting teachers. 
Most of the teachers are young, recent teachers' college 
graduates. Many have had some correspondence teaching 
experience, but none are given specialized teacher training 
or Instruction in broadcasting. 

School of the Air programs are designed to supplement 
and enrich the formal lessons presented by correspondence 
schools, but the broadcasts are not closely coordinated with 
the correspondence school lessons. The teachers interviewed 
by the case study Investigator felt that the most important 
School of the Air goals were to develop self-confidence, 
self-assurance, and a spirit of school community among 
children who are otherwise shy. Isolated and experi en ti al ly 
limited. Emphasis Is given to fostering a sense of school 
spirit and also to helping students adjust to the boarding 
school or hostel they will attend after the sixth grade. 

Because enrollment In the School of the Air is voluntary 
parental support Is needed to supply the transceiver, to 
encourage regular student participation in the broadcasts, 
and to ensure correspondence lesion completion. As a result, 
it Is the most motivated. Informed and affluent families who 
tend to have children Involved In the School of the Air. 

ISRAEL 

The case study report on Israel's instructional tele- 
vision system Is the culmination of five months of Interviews, 
observations, and study of published and unpublished materials 
In that country. These activities were undertaken during the 
period from October 1969 to February 1970, the first half of 
the school year. 
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Israeli I TV Is located In a specially designed tele- 
vision center In Ramat Aviv, a northern suburb of Tel Aviv, 
the country's largest metropolitan area. Adjacent to Tel 
Aviv University, the center produces and transmits programs 
as far as the signal permits, from Klryat Shmona In the north 
to Be'er Sheba In the south. This Is a distance of approxi- 
mately 115 miles. In 1969-70, ITV was used In approximately 
1,000 of the state's 1,400 schools. 

With the exception of two series of "enrichment pro- 
granr.s," virtually all programs are Integrally related to the 
school curriculum. Teachers using television are given special 
training, directed by the Center for Instructional Television 
(CIT), to make maximal effective use of the media. Teachers' 
manuals and pupils' guides are especially prepared for each 
series, and an evaluation unit provides regular feedback 
from pupils, teachers, and observers to production teams. 

The CIT Is also geared to conduct more basic research on the 
relative effectiveness of different production approaches. 

Israel's educational system Is highly centralized, both 
In terms of administration and curriculum. Curricula are set 
by the Ministry of Education and deviation and Innovation, 
though possible, are limited by the need to prepare pupils for 
national standard examinations at the end of primary and 
secondary school . 

Description of ITV P roject 

It Is unlikely that Instructional television would have 
been introduced In Israel If not for the initial Interest and 
support of the Rothschild Foundation, Hanadl v . Initially, 
the medium was considered as a possible solution to the 
persistent problems of large classes (often 45 to 50 In 
primary grades) and Insufficient numbers of qualified teachers. 
It was originally Intended as a means for materially Improving 
the academic achievement of children whose families had come 
from the Middle East and North Africa and who are generally 
In the lower socio-economic strata of society. 

It was clear from the start that Instructional tele- 
vision would be a feasible undertaking only If It were given 
an Integral, rather than supplementary, role In the curriculum. 
A 1962 survey sponsored by Hanadlv recognized these factors 
and although It conceded that ITV was not a substitute for 
qualified teachers, the report suggested that It might offer 
a more Immediate and direct means of Improving educatlon-- 
even with large cl asses--than Investment In teacher education. 
The authors recommended an experimental period during which 
the ITV Center was to be built, staff trained, and production 
begun for transmission to a small number of schools. 
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Israeli instructional television was first housed in 
what was to have been a supermarket in Herzlla, another 
northern suburb of Tel Aviv. Project "Eureka," as it came to 
be called, was essentially a school to teach and train future 
staff. Foreign experts were relied upon for a period of 
several years. 

Programs were first produced as learning exercises for 
the producers. By January 1966, when the staff moved into 
permanent headquarters, it was reudy to begin producing for 
transmission. In March 1966, ITV began transmitting programs 
in three subjects to the 33 schools chosen for the pilot 
project. These schools were selected by Inspectors from the 
Ministry of Education on the basis of the population they 
served, their geographical location (oiven the limitations 
of the transmitter In use at the time;, and the degree of 
support and cooperation promised by the principals and staff. 

In 1968, at the end of the experimental period, the 
organizational future of instructional television had to be 
decided. Three proposed organizational alternatives were 
suggested. One involved an Independent self-supporting and 
publically owned center for instructional media that could 
branch out in the field of educational materials generally, 
eventually being able to operate as a profit-making enterprise 
selling and exporting its product. The second alternative 
suggested incorporation of instructional television into the 
state broadcasting authority. The third option subsumed 
Instructional television under the Ministry of Education, 
which was already Involved in an advisory capacity and as a 
principal consumer. 

Eventually, the decision was made to transfer all 
authority and responsibility for ITV to the Ministry of 
Education for a two-year trial period, after which the 
question would be reopened for discussion. 

The Center for Instructional Television became inte- 
grated into the Ministry with Its directorate responsible to 
the Minister himself. Transmission was rapidly extended to 
all parts of the country. Within four years of the pilot pro- 
ject's commencement, the ITV system's coverage grew from 33 
schools to almost 1009 schools. In the firs' years of regular 
{ncn-experimental ) operations (1968 through 1969), 46£ of the 
country's 1,400 schools participated in the system, their 
number rising to 964 the following year, 1969-70. I .A subjects 
were Introduced and new series planned to replace those found 
faulty or out-dated. With the exception of small areas in the 
far south and the far north, reception is sufficiently good to 
permit transmission throughout the state and the system Is 
open to any schools which meet its requi renents and conditions. 
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Each subject included In ITV Involves a continuous 
series of lessons. In 1969. subject telecast Included mathe- 
matics. geometry, English, nature, biology, physics, and 
drafting. A Kindergarten program Involving 600 pre-schoolers 
was begun on a trial basis In 1970. Telecasts last approxi- 
mately 20 minutes except for introductory English (grade 5) 
where 10-minute programs are repeated later In the week. 
Generally, for every hour of telecast, four are devoted to a 
given subject In the classroom. 

In all cases the telecasts are core components or the 
curriculum. In general , ITV production followed new curricula 
developed as part of the Education Reform as legislated In 
1966 by Israel's parliament. Because of the association of 
television with the Reform, the spread of the new curricula-- 
which in many cases Involved new material as well as new 
methods and approaches--has bean far more rapid than would 
have been possible otherwise. 

The Transmitting Portion of the Israeli Television Opera- 
tion 



Almost all tasks Involved In telecast production and 
transmission are carried out in the Television Center at 
Ramat Aviv. This Includes writing, rehearsal and video taping 
of all programs, editing and development of original film, 
selection and dubbing of foreign films, construction of stage 
sets, and development of teaching devices. Selected classes 
of school children are brought to the Center for "product 
tests" of a new series. Teacher-training Is based there, 
although additional regional centers have also been estab- 
lished, and periodic conferences of teachers. Inspectors, and 
principals are held at the Canter A film library and 
archives have also been established. The printing of guides, 
manuals, schedules, and original filming are the only 
activities performed primarily outside the building. 

The television building includes two studios, each 
roughly 220 square meters In size, with fully equipped pro- 
duction control rooms and auxiliary facilities. A central 
master control room serves both. Additionally, a photography 
lab, a paint shop, and a carpentry end weeding shop can be 
found on the premises. A large room Is available for con- 
ferences, meetings or rehearsals, with the library also being 
used for meetings or training sessions. 

The staff was first selected and trained with the 
guidance of foreign experts brought to Israel for the purpose. 
Those selected for senior positions were given the opportunity 
to travel In order to observe instructional television systems 
elsewhere. 1 
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The engineering department was the first established. 
Most members >f the technical staff are graduates of technical 
high schools, although few had further educa v ion in Israel or 
abroad. Most of the actual training, however, was on-the-job 
or in special courses organized for the purpose. 

The Television Center's organizational structure has 
undergone several important changes and is not yet fixed. At 
present, the Center Is divided into production, art, technical 
and programming departments, all of which are involved in the 
actual production process. 

Curriculum is developed outside the Television Center 
Itself, by the special unit established for that purpose by 
the Ministry of Education following the Reform legislation. 
Although In the first years of operation production teams 
essentially created new curricula, the current practice is to 
begin production only after the curriculum unit has completed 
its work. 

A production team for a given series includes the 
following members: producer, director, assistants to the 

producer and director, presenter, script writer, professional 
consultant, subject coordinator, graphic artist, and a 
technical director. 

Once telecasts are completed, pre-tests are conducted 
by the evaluation unit with school children similar to tho$j 
for whom the telecast Is Intended. In planning programs, 
there Is an attempt to consider the heterogeneity, attention 
span, and demand for variety on the part of the student 
audience. 

In Israeli ITV, the teacher is the central figure In the 
telecast, even in the English lessons which rely heavily on 
dramatization. All teachers using television must take part 
in training and preparatory courses, either at the Center, or 
at one of the regional centers established to accommodate 
teachers living at a distance from Tel Aviv. No single 
pattern of teacher training has emerged, but the search for a 
optimal approach continues by ITV staff members who see this 
as the critical component in effective use of ITV. 

It Is too early to Identify the long-range effects of 
ITV on Israel's educational sy.tem. Any attempt Is compli- 
cated by the fact that its introduction has been closely 
linked to the Education Reform and, specifically, to extensive 
changes In curriculum as well as In school reorganization. 
(Because of these factors and a resistance to comparative 
evaluation involving control groups, definitive analysis re- 
garding the effects of ITV alone is impossible.) Evaluation 



is obtained from all available sources of 1nformat1on--the 
pupil, the teacher, and observers. It concentrates on the 
total learning sequence, not only on the telecasts, although 
a special emphasis is always put on the effect of the latter. 

JAPAN 



Introduction and Purposes 



The NHK Gakuen* Is a special secondary program combining 
correspondence work with radio and television Instruction. It 
Is aimed primarily at young people who, for one reason or 
another, enter the job force prior to finishing their 
secondary education. However, enrollment Is not limited to 
this segment of the population. 

Organized In 1963 as an Independent entity operating on 
a nation-wide basis, the NHK Gaklien is accredited by the 
Ministry of Education. It Is only one of a large number of 
correspondence programs In Japan, which Include others aimed 
at the same population sub-group. 

The present report of Japanese Instructional television 
is based on a visit to Japan In August 1969. By that time, 

NHK Gakuen had been operating Its full curriculum for a period 
of 3 years and had graduated 5,348 students. 

NHK Gakuen operates a 4-"ear program with annual cycles 
corresponding to the regular Japanese school year which begins 
In April and runs to the following March. NHK Gakuen is more 
than a name; there Is an actual physical p'ant In Tokyo which 
serves as the administrative and operational center. In 
addition, there are 73 "cooperating" high schools throughout 
Japan. Students enroll and are advised personally at these 
locations. They pursue their studies Individually, using 
correspondence texts and assignments which are supplemented 
by coordinated Instructl onal broadcasts via both radio and 
television facilities of NHK. Further, students are required 
to attend at least 20 "schooling days" at the NHK Gaxuen 
campus or a cooperating school. A number of students partfe- 
late at their places of employment with encouragement and 

S artlal subsidization from their employers. Some factories 
ave provided viewing centers and VTR facilities to Make 
repeated and more convenient viewing possible. 



NHK Is the popular designation of Nippon Hoso Kyokal-- 
Japanese Broadcasting Corporat1on--the giant non-commercial 
public corporation for broadcasting In Japan supported by fees 
on receiver sets. (Gakuen signifies “high school.") 
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Through this program th« student can complete In four 
years the entire Ministry-established upper secondary cur- 
riculum (which requires three years In a regular full-time 
high school}. The diploma which the student earns upon 
successful completion of his courses entitles him to apply 
for university entrance examination. 

Origins 

Industry's growing needs for more highly educated 
employees and the manpower-shortage have provided an Impetus 
to a wide variety of educational and training programs. 
Correspondence education was recognized as early as 1948 by 
the Ministry of Education as a means of equalizing educational 
opportunities, both at the secondary and the university levels. 
By 1955 It was possible for a student to finish the high 
school course by correspondence and receive a diploma. 

By 1966, there were 73 officially recognized secondary 
correspondence schools with 460 others designated as co- 
operating schools serving all prefectures. The vast majority 
of these were public schools operating correspondence programs 
In addition to offering regular classroom Instruction; only 
seven operated solely as correspondence schools. The cor- 
respondence schools have become a significant element In 
Japanese secondary education. In 1949, 11,549 students were 
enrolled; in 1967 the enrollment was 136,299. 

The NHK Gakuen was the outgrowth of a much larger-scale 
effort to extend upper secondary opportunities via corre- 
spondence work and the long-established NHK tradition of 
providing educational service. The corporation expanded its 
educational programming to Include special courses for 
correspondence students as early as 1951. It was felt that 
such radio and TV programs would be a valuable Instructional 
aid for students studying on their own; In particular It was 
hoped that they would combat the feeling of Isolation an^ 
thereby maintain student motivation. The high attrition rate 
of general correspondence programs gave greater Importance to 
this goal. 

The NHK Gakuen was created to provide a broadcast pro- 
gram which would operate on a national basis and which would 
combine correi popdence with broadcast lessons. The Ministry 
required schooling days and broadcast input to be coordinated 
In order to provide more effective Instruction and reduce 
student attrition. 

NHK Gakuen was established In 1963, theoretically as an 
autonomous entity, but with NHK Itself providing the major 
Impetus as well as financial means. Although It has Its own 
Board of Directors, the school Is heavily subsidized Lv NHK 
which controls appointments to the Board. The school receives 
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an annual subsidy of Y300 million (approximately $830,000), 
constituting 90 percent of Its operating budget. Further, key 
administrative staff members originally came from NHK and 
continue to have strong ties to that organization. Most 
Important, the broadcast Input Is directly a product of NHK's 
educational program department which has a separate corre- 
spondence school broadcast division. 

Scope 

NHK Gakuen has an official capacity of 20, COO students. 
However, It has never reached that enrollment and for the last 
3 years the total has been some 18,000. This, perhaps, 
reflects caution on the administration's part to prevent over- 
enrollment. The present policy Is to limit each new class to 
6,500, although It might be noted that there has not been a 
class this large since 1964 (the 1969 entering class totalled 
or.l v 5,621 ) . 

A counseling staff has been set up to combat attrition 
which has remained high and Is considered a major problem. 
However, the staff Is smal1--only 8 outside of Tokyo. This 
means that, for the most part, In cases where a student Is 
not attending schooling days or sending In exercises (thus 
signalling that he may be a potential drop-out), the counselor 
Is able to contact him only by mall. 

Since achieving Its full 4-year operation In 1966-67, 
the broadcast schedule has remained basically the same. The 
scheduling of correspondence broadcasts was established on the 
basis of a survey of students on hours more convenient for 
them. For television the most attractive time period was 
found to be prime time, from 9 to 1 1 p.m. 

NHK Gakuen has Its own plant--cons1st1ng of a three- 
story office and classroom building, a two-story dormitory, 
gymnasium, and athletic fl eld--located in a suburb on the 
western fringes of Tokyo. A main commuter line Is available 
from central Tokyo and there Is bus service from the train 
station to the school. Outside of Tokyo, students use the 
facilities of the 73 cooperating schools, one of which Is 
within relatively easy traveling distance of any part of the 
four main Japanese Islands. 

v By law, all correspondence students must attend a 
specified number of actual classes each year. In recognition 
of their use of the telecast Input, the NHK Gakuen students' 
requirement Is reduced to 20 schooling days per year. A 
unique feature of the NKK s Gakuen Is that, unlike most cor- 
respondence programs , the Students not only must attend the 
schooling days on a regular basis, but »re required to submit 
their written Correspondence exercises on an established 
schedule rather than at their own pace. 



The students come to the NHK Gakuen campus or their 
cooperating school about one day per month and in addition 
attend two school camps annually, each lasting 5 days and 
4 nights. These camps are held at 8 locations over the nation 
on a staggered basis during normal school vacations, so that 
faculty from the Tokyo campus as well as the teachers from 
cooperating schools can participate. 

Ef fectl veness 

The ff.ct that NHK Gakuen produced a graduation class 
after 4 years of operation and continues to produce a grad- 
uating class each year Is evidence of success in achieving 
its objective of providing secondary education to students 
unable to attend regular schools for personal, economic, or 
institutional reasons. 

Tho effectiveness of the total instructional offering 
Is demonstrated by the fact that some 1600 students annually 
pass examinations which meet the criterion of the Ministry 
of Education for a high school diploma, and ten percent 
qualify for univerislty entrance. It should be noted that 
Japan has the advantage of having a national network reserved 
for education so that two hours of prime evening time each 
evening can be allocated to the correspondence program. 

NEW ZEALAND 



Introduction 



O 

ERIC 



The purpose of the New Zealand case study was to observe 
a long established program using radio broadcasts In a 
national educational system that Is centrally financed and, in 
the main, centrally directed. Special attention was paid to 
education provided by the correspondence schools for students 
who are not able., primarily- for geographic reasons, to attend 
schools offering the standard school curriculum. 

Visits were made to Auckland, Wellington, and Christ 
Church In the spring of 1970. This time period corresponds 
with the end of the school year's first term for New Zealand 
students. 

History of Educational Radio In New Zealand 

Educational broadcasting In New Zealand began In the 
early 1 930 * s at the request of teachers who saw the need for 
programs In music. With the support of the Department of 
Education, they approached the New Zealand Broadcasting System 
(NZBS) end were given air time. The broadcasts were organized 
regionally by volunteers drawn from the ranks of practicing 
teachers. They, in turn, enlisted the help of teachers 
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associated with the development of programs primarily in music 
and music appreciation. The broadcasting authority took no 
part In determining what would be Included In these early 
broadcasts, although it gave considerable assistance In pre- 
sentation. 

Shortly after the beginning of World War II, the 
teachers and broadcasters realized that the quality of the 
school broadcasts did not compare favorably with that of the 
other broadcasts of the NZBS. In 1942, the production of 
the educational programs was turned over to the NZBS a n d 
programs went from a regional to a national basis. During 
the next six years most of the country's schools were equipped 
with radio receivers, financed by local and federal funds on a 
50-60 matching basis. 

Coordinating Its program productions with those of the 
•ist of the NZBS, the educational division was able to obtain 
the services of the best writers, actors, and musicians 
available to produce programs which compared with the other 
NZBS offerings. Broadcast authorities feel that It is 
Important to maintain this high standard because the students 
compare their school programs with those heard at home and 
because the program Is on a nation. I network which reaches 
an audience beyond the schools. 

The Federal Government established that most of the 
NZBS educational division production staff would be drawn 
from the ranks of experienced teachers, and that an advisory 
committee comprised of both broadcasters and educators would 
provide the general guidelines, oversee the organization of 
the service, and review the manner with which the broadcasting 
authority discharged Its new duties. The broadcasts were 
restricted to those subjects In the country's slnole common 
syllabus that required augmentation. In the 1940 T s, these 
areas were music, social studies, literature and science. 

The level and focus of the programs were directed primarily 
to country audiences whose Isolation made their educational 
needs more acute. 

Provision of the major share of supplementary printed 
material was accepted by the broadcasting authority. By the 
early 1950's, this body found that the cost of printing and 
distributing materials was beyond Its resource'. In 1952, 
the education authority took over the printing and distri- 
bution of all ancillary material, using the facilities of Its 
publication branch. The preparation of the basic materials, 
however, remained a broadcasting authority function. 

Until 1952, au/llltary material provided went almost 
exclusively to the students, and In accordance with the 
federal regulations, there was no charge for any materials. 



When education began to share the costs of printing and 
distribution, program notes for teachers were developed. 

Today, tt e majority of the ancillary material is directed 
at the teachers, providing them assistance In preparing for 
and following up the school broadcasts. Attempts are cur- 
rently being made to develop programs far In advance that need 
a minimum of ancillary materials so that these may be pub- 
lished and distributed In time for the programs. 

The content of the school broadcasts and the style of 
presentation usually originate from and are revised on the 
basis of one of three sources: (1) requests of the Depart- 

ment of Education which are channelled through the advisory 
committee; (2) suggestions and requests from the tei.chers 
themselves; and (3) observations and data from NZBS educa- 
tional division staff visits to and questionnaires sent the 
schools throughout the country. 

The broadcasting schedule for 1970 still shows a heavy 
proportion of programs In the four sub.jects--mus1 c , social 
studies, literature and scl ence--that were set up In the 
1940's, when the broadcasting authority was given responsibil- 
ity for the production of broadcasts. However, the emphasis 
In these programs Is now much less a matter of direct teaching 
than 1 t was earlier. 

Currently, the programs tend to give depth coverage only 
In areas according to the teachers' requests for supplementary 
help. The school broadcasts presently focus on those pro- 
grams which the educational division of the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Corporation feels that radio executes best: 
musical Instruction and appreciation, current events, drama, 
poetry readings, and documentaries . Broadcasts are designed 
for certain levels within the schools. 

Description of the New Zealand Educational System 

There are approximately 3,000 schools In New Zealand, 
ranging fro;' small country schools with one ieach' r to large 
city schools with enrollments up to 1,200 pupils. Almost 
half the schools In New Zealand have three teachers «r less 
on their staff. These schools vary In their organisation , 
some providing education for children from 5 to 13 years of 
age, others from 5 to 10 years of age, others from 11 to 13 
years of age, and some from 11 to 1§ years of age. 

These different types of schools have in common an 
Integrated national syllabus. Each school Is free to organize 
Its own approach to the syllabus; consequently, their time 
tables differ greatly. However, all schools must prepare the 
students to take the School Certificate Examination at the 
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end of their 10th year of education. This standard examina- 
tion Is conducted by the Department of Education where a 
pass requires an average of at least 50 percent In four 
subjects, one of which must be English. These examinations are 
external to the school system and are given fr November to 
students who have finished their fourth form, or 10th year of 
educati on. 

There Is a Minister of Education at the cabinet level 
of government, who has under him a Director General respon- 
sible for the day-by-day operation of the school system In 
New Zealand. Serving under the latter Is a Director of 
Primary Education and a Director of Secondary Education. 

Under each of these directors are three district superinten- 
dents and three district senior Inspectors. The Inspectors 
are a group of educators who have been teachers and who 
periodically visit schools In their districts to evaluate 
and grade the performance of teachers. The promotion of 
teachers In the school system depends to a large extent upon 
the Inspectors' evaluations. 

The organization and operation of the school system In 
New Zealand is more formal a - -. 1 structured than that In the 
United States. For example, many students are segregated by 
sex at the grammar school level, most school children wear 
school uniforms through primary and intermediate school; and 
there Is a necessity for the child to decide which curriculum 
he will follow In the 3rd or 4th form (the 9th or 10th grade 
in the American school system). These choices are necessary 
so that he may study for and take the School Certificate 
Examinations and later the university entrance examinations 
In his chosen subjects, and so be permitted to enroll at a 
university In the curriculum that will lead to his degree. 

There Is a wider curriculum today for secondary school 
students to choose from than has been available In the past. 

Ons educator estimated that approximately 38 different tracks 
or types of course work could be followed by secondary students 
In Wellington. However, many subjects offered In large U.S. 
high schools are not available, and there Is little opportunity 
for a student to take part in extra-curricular activities for 
credit during school hours. 

Much of the secondary school curricula Is directed 
toward the School Certificate Examination. Little provision 
Is made for special groups of students having cultural or 
geographic differences from the majority of students. It 
appears that such course work Is not greatly needed, however, 
as most of the school student population are middle-class, 
English-speaking Protestants of Northern European origin. 
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When a child enrolls In the district school whose 
teacher or teachers are not qualified to teach a subject that 
Is necessary for the student's curriculum, the student may 
take correspondence lessons at that school in the subjects 
that are not available. These lessons are completed in the 
classroom under the general supervision of the teacher, but 
are sent to the correspondence school at Wellington to be 
corrected and graded. 

Scope and Content of the Educational Radio Broadcasts 

Radio receivers are now available In virtually every 
primary and secondary school in New Zealand. Programs are 
broadcast from 1:20 to 2:00 P.rf. each day from Wellington 
and are relayed over 13 stations throughout the north and 
south Islands. It Is estimated by broadcast officials that 
only a few schools on a few occasions are unable to receive 
a radio broadcast due to poor reception. In these cases, 
the National Audio-Visual Center In Wellington can provide 
tapes of the missed programs for these schools. 

In addition to the regular school broadcasts, the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Corporation provides the correspondence 
schools with 20 minuter of air time each school morning 
(from 9:25 to 9:45 A.M.). These broadcasts go out over the 
national network and they may be listened to by anyone who 
has a radio. Alro, a 20 minute program entitled, "Listen 
with Mother" Is provided each morning for pre-school children 
and Is used to some extent by 60 percent to 70 percent of the 
first year teachers as a bridge from the home to the school. 

A series of programs, broadcast on Tuesday mornings 
f»im 9:45 to 10:00 A.M., titled "Liberal Studies" and designed 
to reach 11th grade students will be broadcast for the first 
time during the 1970 beginning term. In the third term, a 
series for 7th grade students called, “French Magazine," will 
be broadcast. This Is the only expansion for the broadcasts 
that Is envisioned for the next few y».ars. 

Funds for the school broadcasts produced by the NZ8S 
come from the Office of thi Postmaster General, which Is 
responsible for all communications for the country. The 
approximate budget of the educational division of NZBS for 
a school year is $70,000. The supervisor feels that this 
amount Is adequate because he Is able to draw upjn the general 
resources of the NZ8S In producing programs. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL LESSONS LEARNED 



Requirements for Introducing a Core Media Approach 

An Adequate Rationale . A survey of programs using new 
med1a--part1cularly those using televlsl on--revea Is a dis- 
heartening number which are falling to achieve their promise 
primarily because the promise Is one of economic savings as 
the major rationale for the medium. In actuality, few In- 
structional television programs have produced such savings. 

In the present series of case studies, the decision to use 
television was not based on economic factors--1 ndeed , in most 
of these cases the media program was known In advance to be 
relatively expens1ve--but rather television was thought to 
provide unique potentials for attacking specific problems. 

In Samoa, the government wanted to Implement a total 
educational reform as quickly as possible with minimum dis- 
placement of the existing teaching staff. Massive use of 
television Input was seen as the means of providing In- 
service teacher training concurrently with the introduction 
of better Instruction for students. The Niger project 
sought to expand school enrollment despite an anticipated 
teacher shortage through the combined use of television and 
minimally trained classroom monitors. The Israeli program 
began as a means of Improving Instruction for disadvantaged 
groups, but then became a key means of speeding general 
educational reform. 

The Australian, New Zealand and Japanese programs were 
all concerned with maintaining educational quality, morale 
and motivation among a student body outside the formal educa 
tlon system. The Japanese were concerned with helping drop- 
outs complete their education though employed, vrh lie the 
Australians and New Zealanders were concerned with geograph- 
ically Isolated students. 

In some of these cases, the financial cost of using 
media was quite high but within the range of feasibility, 
given the Intractability of the educational problem faced. 

It was recognized In advance that the program would be 
expensive, but It was felt that If the goals sought were 
achieved, the cost would be justified since achieving results 
of the same scope in any other way did not seem possible. 

Because It Is likely to be expensive, those making the 
decision to Initiate an ITV program have a particularly 
strong responsibility to determine that there Is an adequate 
educational rationale for using television without the false 
promise of substantial cost savings. 
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An Intensive Pilot Program . The programs in Israel and 
Niger provide a distinct contrast to that in Samoa regarding 
the plan for implementation. In Israel and Niger, a compre- 
hensive pilot period was provided so that major elements of 
the program could be pre-tested; In Samoa, the program opened 
at full scale with no such pilot provision. 

The fact that the Samoan program survived and apparent- 
ly ha< made significant achievements In up-grading the schools 
coui ' be used as an argument against the necessity for pilot 
programs. However, s;ch a conclusion would be premature and 
misleading; It Is apparent that some rather significant 
changes In the program are In the offing, and that these are 
likely to be extraordinarily traumatic and expensive. Ar 
early pilot program might have indicated the need for these 
changes at much less cost and trauma. 

There are beguiling arguments which can be raised for 
skipping pilot programs and proceeding directly at full 
speed. Foremost among such arguments are the urgency of the 
problem and the expense of pilot programs. These are not 
suffic1ent--s1ngly or In concert--for deciding against pilot 
programs. The delay necessitated by pilot testing need not 
be of such duration as to significantly prolong the problem, 
and the expense of the pilot is relatively small compared to 
the potential cost (financial and personal) of a full-scale 
fiasco which could be avoided by pilot testing. 

A major attraction of television is Its ability to 
“multiply" educational effort. As has been frequently pointed 
out, however, television per se is only a distribution system 
and will multiply good or bad efforts. This being the case, 
those In charge of instructional television systems are well 
advised to be sure that the efforts put into a general dis- 
tribution system arj both beneficial and effecti ve--and only 
pilot programs can provide these evaluations prl or to 
substantial Investment. 

However, there are caveats with respect to dangers 
facing pilot programs; these can become major if such pre- 
testing is prolonged. In Israel, for Instance, the television 
program authorities were forced to modify their testing pro- 
gram because, once It was established that the program was 
effective and that the per pupil costs would be substantially 
reduced through economies of scale, both parents and politi- 
cians clamored for wider use. The recognized effectiveness 
of the program may have been due to the extended pilot period 
during which the program developers, free from budgetary and 
production deadline pressures, wqre able to produce high 
quality programming. 

. Thus, a pragmatic reality that must be faced is that an 
innovative program must fairly quicklv begin making a visible 
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and significant Impact If It Is to maintain momentum and, most 
Importantly, financial support. Given the climate of unrest 
and dissatisfaction among the target groups of concern to this 
study, this lesson Is particularly pertinent. 

A Broad Base of Users . The requirement that a tele- 
vis 1 on - ^rog7amnmri - lTTFoad’ base of users has two aspects-- 
the need for a large number of participants ind the need for 
intensive use by those participants. 

The relatively high cost of television hardware and 
software means that a large number of participants are 
needed to reduce the unit cost If the cost/effectiveness of 
the program is to be attractive. The Israelis, for example, 
found that their operating costs were almost the same for a 
program Involving 1,000 schools as for 30 schools. On the 
other hand, the Samoan program has become caught In a 
situation where It cannot achieve optimal cost/effectiveness 
because It serves a small and highly Isolated population. 

In the Japanese, Australian end New Zealand cases the 
program* were designed for groups outside the regular school 
systems. Despite the fact that all three of these systems 
are dealing with relatively small sub-groups to begin with 
(relative to the total school-age population), none of the 
three have achieved anything approaching total use within 
those groups. 

The other aspect of the broad base of users' requirement 
Is to guarantee Intensive use of the medium among those using 
it. Samoa, for Instance, In large part compensated for the 
smallness of the potential population by making massive use 
of television by each student. The cost of installing and 
maintaining a TV set remains basically the same whether It 
Is used one hour or twenty-four hours a day (and whether It 
is used by one student or 40). Thus In Samoa there was 
television Input for every subject at every grade level every 
day. The Israeli program, having fewer channels available, 
provided considerably less Intensive programming for each 
subject, but It still operated so that Its more limited 
facilities wore used by some students within each school 
each day. 

The Japanese program could not expect such Intensive 
use by Its participants. For one thing, the students were 
fully employed and therefore had less room In their dally 
life space for the program. Also, they were ( f o ** the most 
part) using private TV sets and had to compete with other 
members of tne family for use of the set. The program did, 
however, provide at least one lesson for each grade level 
each day, in order to encourage the student to establish 
a regular dally study routine. The program's research staff 
has shown academic performance to Improve with regular use. 



(Indeed, the positive relationship between student per- 
formance and frequency of use has been found to hold in 
most studies of ITV programs.) 

Obviously, the most desirable cost/effective situation 
Is to have intensive use by large numbers of participants. 
There are trade-offs, as described above, between intensive 
use and large numbers of students which, although not 
optimal economically, are at least tolerable. 

An Evaluation System, Including User Feedback . Expo- 
nents of the systems approach to planning educational 
programs emphasize that an on-going, continual evaluation 
component must be Included In a program as a means of 
guaranteeing that there will be a self-check on goal achieve- 
ment. Such an approach involves at a minimum collection of 
base-line data on entering students, then measuring their 
performance during, and at the conclusion of, their media 
learning experiences. The case studies In the present 
research collectively support this position; they further 
provide examples of problems that can be anticipated when 
such an effort is mounted. 

Samoa is a uniquely Interesting case In point because 
It has been the object of both great publicity and contro- 
versy. Of the six cases it is the only one which did not 
build-in an evaluation effort. It seems clear that at least 
some of the difficulties encountered with critics, both in 
Samoa and elsewhere, could have been circumvented If adequate 
evaluation provisions had been made and objective evidence 
of accomplishments (and shortcomings) had been available. 

All the other cases included provisions for evaluation 
to at least some degree, but the scope of their endeavors 
varied considerably. In New Zealand, mall questionnaires 
to teachers were used; In. Israel, evaluation Involved ques- 
tionnaires, Interviews, classroom observers, reports from 
and conferences with teachers, principals., inspectors, and 
a student achievement testing program. In each case there 
was tacit admission by those Involved that the evaluation was 
less than adequate. 

The Israeli program was formulated by a highly qualified 
group who manifested great concern for detailed and controlled 
experimentation and investigation during the pilot study. As 
mentioned In the pilot program discussion, this stance often 
drew objections from educational and political authorities 
on the grounds that such studies unnecessarily impeded the 
expansion of the program. The point is that as a program 
develops with apparent success pressure may mount for more 
rapid expansion which, in turn, restricts the rigorous 
testing desirable for a full evaluation. Conversely, there 
may also be a pragmatic danger that unless the evaluation 



staff appreciates the operational requirements of the program, 
its members may maintain impractical research expectations 
which become dysfunctional for the program. Strong adminis- 
tration seems necessary to keep all elements of the program-- 
■fncluding evaluation--in proper balance. 

Each of these cases encountered formal and informal 
resistances to evaluation. The forms of resistance were 
strikingly uniform from one case to another. In Israel, for 
example, until the program was firmly established within the 
educational structure, the research staff found it difficult 
to obtain the cooperation of schools, classes, and students 
which is necessary to meet sampling criteria needed for 
experimental validity. 

Invariably, it was difficult to get users of I T V — 
both teachers and students--to make personal judgments about 
program effectiveness unless such evaluation was built, into 
the routine of the total operation. Initially, response 
rates were discouragingly low; over time, however, a well- 
organized evaluation program was found to benefit in lowering 
teacher resistance and in building a feeling of "team" 
endeavor. 

Resistance to evaluation was also encountered with the 
production staff itself. Evaluation staffs report that some 
production personnel failed to prcvide the information on 
specific learning points necessary to construct tests of 
effectiveness. Some researchers felt that underlying the lack 
of cooperation was a basic reluctance to submit to objective 
evaluation. On the other hand, some production staff members 
were firm in their belief that the evaluators could not 
measure educational impact, taking the stand that education 
and television are arts, not sciences. 

A complaint generally found was that neither the 
producers and others involved in preparing the progr'm 
content, nor the users--the teachers--took the time to read 
the evaluation research reports. Problems of research 
utilization were critical and strongly support the need for 
formal institutional requirements to assure operational 
support of evaluation efforts. 



Techniques for Overcoming Resistanc e to ITV Utilization 



Successful utilization of television as a core element 
In instruction plainly requires the cooperation of all those 
elements within the educational system upon which It will 
impinge either directly or Indirectly. School system 
resistances to ITV ut'llzatlon In the United States have been 
found to be wide-spread and critical In this country (Wagner, 
t Lybrand, Reznick, 1969). Similar resistances wore found in 
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the International use of media covered In this study. The 
schooling-day teachers In Japan, for example, often ignored 
the television lessons which were to be coordinated with 
their own efforts; many classroom teachers In Israel felt 
threatened by the Instruslon of the television teacher. In 
Australia, television for direct teaching was abandoned as 
soon as the classroom teachers acquired sufficient mastery 
of the new subject matter being televised. In both Samoa 
and Niger, there '-as antagonism toward the television effort 
on the part of h.ghly placed officials within the educational 
hierarchy. 

Such resistances wete also manifested against I.V pro- 
grams which sought to operate outside the established school 
system; officials of the systems felt threatened by the new 
"competing” system. In Mger, for example, school authorities 
perceived the television effort as diminishing their own 
authority and prestige and as Implying weakness and failure 
within their establishment. 

Past experience amply demonstrates the need to identify 
In advance the possible sources of resistance and to build 
Into the media effort specific provisions for overcoming or 
reducing them. The present case studies suggest the following 
as major possibilities. 

Structure Roles and Intensively Tra in C lassroom 
Teachers . In media programs using a format In which students 
parti cl pate In a class or group situation. It is essential 
to have a teacher or monitor In charge. These persons con- 
stitute one of the strongest sources of resistance to the use 
of Instructional media. 

In programs which use paraprofessl onal s or otherwise 
create teacher substitutes whore there Is a shortage of 
appropriate trained personnel, the resistances to the full 
utilization of media Is apt to be an unintentional result of 
inadequate Initial training. In Samoa, for example, class- 
room use of the televised Instruction varied In Its effective- 
ness because classroom teachers were not adequately trained 
In their coordinating role and how they were to perform It. 

In Niger, on the other hand, the program was designed to 
employ poorly educated persons without prior teaching ex- 
perience as classroom monitors; careful selection coupled 
with the training and supervision by the French program staff 
overcame this potential "resistance" and the Indigenous 
Instructors functioned quite effectively. 

In programs whe,*e the class groups work under a well 
trained certified teacher, the problems take a different 
form. These educators, having more personal resources, 
frequently resent the Intrusion of the outside television 
teacher Into their classrooms and the loss of freedom the 
television lesson demands, In terms of being able to vary the 
scheoule of class activity and syllabus content. 



An example of this attitude was discernible In the 
Japanese case, which provided for monthly schooling-days 
where the students received reinforcement and remedial work 
from experienced teachers. \ It was not Impressed upon these 
teachers that they were part of a team, nor were they con- 
sistently supervised. As a result, there were many student 
complaints that the work In these sessions was not coordinated 
with the televised Instruction. 

In Israel a great deal of effort was expended to try to 
anticipate and reduce this type of resistance, seemingly viith 
considerable success. It was stipulated that local school 
people would have to agree to participate In the full pro- 
gram--! ncl udl ng compulsory tra1n1ng--1n order to receive the 
television programming. In other words, a real and formal 
commitment to use of the program was set as a prerequisite. 
Teachers from participating schools attended Intensive 
training sessions during which they were acquainted both with 
the content of the forthcoming television lessons and the 
Intended preparatory and follow-up work they were expected 
to give their students. Further, the program was authorized 
to set up Its own observer staff to visit classrooms to 
assess the programs' reception and use In the classroom 
setting and to maintain liaison with the teachers. 

There was another aspect to the Israeli plan as well. 

In both the training and the supervision, great effort was 
made to seek the reaction of the classroom teachers and to 
encourage them to make suggestions and give advice, thereby 
giving them a creative and contributory role. Such efforts 
have been found generally helpful In reducing teacher 
resistance as they Increase the teachers' sense of Identi- 
fication with the program and reduce the feeling that the 
program Is being Imposed upon them. 

Develop and Maintain High Status for the Media Program 
Staff within School Systeiiu The matter of status is another 
complex area which ‘Impinges upon various levels of program 
operations and Its relation to the school system and the 
society. Any media program which begins as a poor relation, 
so to speak, within the educational family In which It 
operates, gets underway with enormous handicaps. Instruc- 
tional television programs are complex and require careful 
coordination of many different persons conscientiously and 
correctly fulfilling their role. Without approval and support 
from the appropriate school authorities, the program cannot 
obtain the expected performance of school personnel. 

In Samoa, the fa_t that the television program was able 
to effect massive Impact upon the entire school effort In the 
long run can be attributed to the fact that the governor made 
a firm decision In favor of using television and used his 



paramount powers to override all official resistance from the 
school establishment. On the other hand, the Niger experiment 
failed to significantly affect that country's educational 
system because the program staff did not have sufficient 
status in the pol 1 ti cal -educa tiona 1 complex to prevail over 
opposition from the educational heirarchy. 

To succeed, media programs must also have high status 
among its users- -students and teachers. The case studies 
provide evidence that student attitudes toward a TV program 
of instruction in large measure reflect their teacher's 
attitude. In New Zealand, the students who profited most 
from the broadcasts were in classes of wel 1 -prepared teachers 
who could convey their own enthusiasm for the broadcasts and 
who could integrate them into their own classroom programs. 

ITV programs In developing countries have generally 
benefited from the fact that television is not generally 
available and hence has a built-in status and novelty value. 

In Israel, there Is a substantial contrast between the 
silence and concentration shown during the ITV lesson and 
that in the regular classroom. This is not necessarily true 
among American children. Various studies such as those re- 
viewed by Chu and Schramm (1967) have documented that some 
children may resent its use for educational purposes, par- 
ticularly in the classroom. However, there is also some 
evidence that the use of TV in the classroom may help extend 
the range of interest and lower resistance to instruction 
among children of lower ability. 

The case studies once again rear out earlier observa- 
tions that it is important that the tele-teacher have high 
status, at least In the sense of being perceived as expert 
and personable since the tele-teacher is the most visible 
part of the ITV program. To some extent there is a built-in 
status conferral: students and the general public have been 

conditioned to assume that if a person appears on television 
he or she must have distinct qualifications. Since teachers 
are apt to be viewing the tele-teacher as a peer, it is 
important that the tele-teacher qualifications be legitimate 
to establish and maintain high status from the classroom 
teacher's perspective. 

In introducing ITV, most programs have been careful to 
seek highly qualified persons for the post of tele-teacher. 

The person with the highest academic qua 1 i f ica t f ons , however, 
may not have the personal attributes and presentation skills 
needed by the effective tele-teacher . High status, then, is 
a mixture of respect based upon academic and television 
expertise, together with personability. 
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Parental (and general public) attitudes toward newly 
Introduced media programs r.iust also be considered. In Israel 
the I TV system quickly achieved high status among parents who 
then pressed for wider availability of its programming and 
thus constituted an important source of public/political 
support. In Australia, the Schools of the Air are typically 
established when a group of mothers in the outback contact 
the correspondence school In their state and ask that a 
School of the Air be Integrated Into the existing Flying 
Doctor Service In their area. 

Ultimately, of course, any media program's success will 
depend upon Its effectiveness and Its value to societal 
goals--another argument for Including a credible evaluation 
component. The enthusiasm for the Israeli program among 
parents and the diminishing of classroom teacher resistance 
was based In large part upon the fact that the program was 
Indisputably Improving the quality of education in Israel. 

In Niger, on the other hand, although ITV had been proven 
highly effective pedagogl cal ly and had achieved considerable 
prestige In International circles, the opponents In the 
educational ministry prevailed In curtailing the expansion 
of the program. 

Student-to-Sys tern Relationships and the Learning Process 

Reinforcing Learning . The findings of the case studies 
Indicate that maximum Impact Is achieved where television Is 
used In a group environment with coordinated program prepara- 
tion and intensive follow-up of related classroom activity. 

Using Classroom Assistants . One of the most 
significant findings Is that television can enable persons 
without prior teacher training or experience to function 
effectively in classroom roles, after a relatively brief 
training period. 

The Niger program, for instance, was designed to 
function using monitors who were young, poorly educated 
and lacking teaching experience. This was crucial to the 
primary goal of the program--to expand educational opportunity 
despite that country's lack of qualified teachers. With 
careful ‘selection, training and supervision, the monitors 
proved remarkably effective within the project. 

Both the Australian and New Zealand programs also 
devised additional resources and guidance to the monitors 
(usually untrained mothers) working with the Isolated cor- 
respondence students, and to teacher? In small back country 
schools who lacked expertise in some subjects needed by their 
students. This was done both through direct broadcasts to 
the students as well as through special broadcasts with 
coordinated materials for the teaching personnel giving them 
Information and suggestions for helping their students. 



Israel and Samoa used the television system to provide 
concurrent instruction to teaching personnel. In Israel this 
Instruction sought to acquaint teachers with new syllabi 
adopted under a general educational reform. The Samoan 
effort taught new syllabi and specifically worked to up-grade 
the teaching abilities of school staffs. This occurred also 
in Israel , al though it was not an explicit goal. The success 
of the classroom monitor training efforts in Niger and Samoa 
would seem to offer considerable premise for application in 
these areas. 

In the Niger program it is reported that the use of 
monitors with whom the students could strongly identify in 
the classroom had a reciprocal function with the use of 
expert teachers on television. Student-teacher tension and 
potential hostility perhaps was diverted from the monitor to 
the more olympian television teacher. The NHK Gakuen program 
in Japan provided parallel findings, although in a different 
context. There, participants who worked in groups rather 
than as individuals, preferred to seek help and advice from 
one another and from group-originated leaders than from the 
trained personnel conducting the monthly schooling-day 
sessions. 

■One of the problems facing the American schools today 
is a shortage of adequately trained minority teachers who 
might bridge the gap presently existing between the tradi- 
tional modes of education and disadvantaged students. It 
can be hypothesized from the findings discussed above that 
programs for disadvantaged minority groups might well benefit 
from a similar use of capable and motivated, though inex- 
perienced and uncertified, monitors especially trained to use 
Instructional television in group learning situations. 

Integrating I TV Presentations and Classroom 
Acti_vi_ty. In none o? the countries investigated for this 
report 1 s the media Input intended to stand alone or carry 
the entire educational burden. The actual amount of in- 
structional responsibility resting on the media varies 
greatly. In those Instances where there has been indisputable 
pedagogical success--Ni ger and certain portions of the Israeli 
and Japanese programs--emphasi s has been placed jn the need 
for strongly integrating the different elements of the pro- 
gram--media programming, work of the classroom, teacher/ 
monitor and student exercises. In the less tightly supervised 
Samoan program, on the other hand, the effectiveness of the 
program appears to have been considerably more variable. 

Specifically, the Japanese mathematics and English pro- 
grams which have had the most careful pre-testing and analysis 
not only have produced the most marked results in ter.ris of 
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student learning, but also are the most regularly used. The 
Israeli program staff attributed much cf their success to 
the mandatory training of participating teachers and the 
extensive efforts made to assure the commitment of the 
teachers and their principals to the total ITV program. 

It Is significant that one of the remarks--often a 
compl al nt--f rom participating Israeli teachers was that the 
use of the television program forced them to keep pace. 

The unstated implication Is that the pace of the television 
Input guaranteed the completion of the required syllabus 
during the term. In other programs both in the U.S. and other 
countries where there is less stringent Inspection and control 
over the classroom teacher of the manner of ITV use, the same 
problems of pace have resulted In the classroom teacher 
dropping the television Input. From the available literature, 
It appears that such complaints Increase In school systems 
with highly qualified teachers who feel themselves equal to 
(and perhaps superior) to the tele-teacher and who therefore 
are resentful of this type of pressure. 

Promoting an Active Student Role . The need for 
Integrated exercises and classroom activities stress the 
necessity for user-involvement. Media use In the classroom 
need not be a passive activity. Indeed, chances for success 
appear to be Increased by providing for the Incorporation of 
student activities during the presentation. 

As an example, the best Japanese programs Include the 
stimulation of student responses to problems. In some cases 
It was simply a matter of having students road or sing along 
with the television teacher. In others the television 
screen was used to lead the student viewer through a series 
of programmed Instruction. The Israeli program, too, 
frequently called for students to respond either In concert 
or with the classroom monitor calling upon Individuals. The 
Israelis report great success through such means In creating 
a feeling of real personal Identification between students 
and the classroom teacher. 

The methods used in Niger not only called for oral 
response from classroom viewers during the lesson, but pro- 
vided the outline for a lesson-connected u p1ay u to follow 
the broadcast In which the students spontaneously rehearse 
the vocabulary and grammar being taught. 

Teachers of the "Flying Doctors" programs In Australia 
used their two-way radio system to provide the opportunity 
for each Isolated child to orally participate In the dally 
lesson, thereby building self-confidence and reducing the 
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pupil's feeling of Isolatlc.i. In the regular broadcast 
program for Australian correspondence students, "assembly ' 1 
broadcasts feature either direct participation by selected 
students or reports on Individual activities. These broad- 
casts not only provide recognition to Individual students 
but encourage different types of learning activities on the 
part of all the students. 

The question of student on-camera participation in 
televised lessons Is an unresolved one. Various programs 
have reported that by using students the same age as the 
users In studio activities, the Interest of viewing students 
can be heightened, and the studio teacher can be provided 
with a source of visible feedback. Some of the Israeli 
programs used students in studio classroom settings, but the 
reaction there was one of seeming annoyance among the viewing 
students and a reduction In the effectiveness of the tele- 
vision lesson. 

Avoiding Scheduling Rigidity . Scheduling problems 
have proved to be the crucial factor on which more than one 
ITV system has foundered. The general problem of scheduling 
has several aspects which are common to all ITV programs for 
which distribution Is centrally controlled. 

The classroom teacher often finds it difficult to 
"orchestrate" the television content within the dynamics of 
classroom activities. While highly rigid scheduling Is 
desirable from the strictly technical standpoint, It can 
disrupt the normal flow of classroom activities. It also 
constitutes one of the most critical sources of classroom 
teacher resistance to ITV. Further, depending upon the 
geographic dispersion of the participants. It may create 
difficulties due to the fact that groups are operating on 
different overall schedules, and perhaps even In different 
tl me zones . 

There Is also t.he aspect of providing opportunities 
for students to make up missed work or to repeat lessons, 

If needed. As Instructional load of the telecasts 
Increase, the more critical It becomes for the student who 
misses part of the series to have an opportunity to retrieve 
the Information, either by make-up viewing, or by remedial 
work presented Individually to him by the teacher. 

Where economically feasible, some systems are turning 
to the provision of video-tapes for the Individual schools 
and classes, enabling the classroom teacher to use the tele- 
vision Input at the teacher's convenience through the 
required syllabus. This method can also be used to permit 
students to view lessons missed. Another approach Is that 
used In Israel: repeated scheduling of each lesson over a 
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period of several days. In Japan, there was a similar 
repetition of critical series of lessons. One of the reasons 
for having the television and radio lessons for correspondence 
students In Japan duplicate one another was that a protective 
redundancy was provided: if the student missed the lesson 

on one medium, he could catch It on the other. 

On the basis of generally accepted principles of 
learning efficiency, one would anticipate that short pre- 
sentations would be more effective than longer ones. Indeed, 
what research has been conducted supports the theory. 

However, despite ths theoretical and experimental 
support, many ITV programs both in this country and abroad 
utilize programs lasting 30 minutes and even up to an hour. 
Unfortunately, the evidence which exists concerning the 
effectiveness of these programs suggests that their efficacy 
does suffer because of the Inability of students to maintain 
a focused attention for that length of time. 

It Is significant tlat In all three of the present 
cases where TV was being used as the core for teaching In 
classroom environment the practice was to keep the televised 
portions brief. In Samoa most lessons ran 15 minutes. In 
Israel, most telecasts last approximately 20 minutes. In 
both Niger and Israel, program research supports the 
hypothesis that short, highly focused lessons are effective. 

Some of the problems created by this approach to pro- 
gramming are explicated In the Israeli case. Perhaps the 
major problem--and the one which has probably been responsible 
for more programs violating the principle of short program- 
ming than any other--1s that It does make scheduling difficult 
and complex. This holds true both for the television trans- 
mission center and for the classroom teacher. The Israeli 
approach to reducing this problem was to repeat each lesson 
with considerable frequency over the period of a week {In 
some cases over a fortnight), thus giving the classroom 
teacher flexibility In working the TV lesson Into classroom 
activities. 

In Samoa, where the use of television was more con- 
centrated than In Israel--each grade received a brief TV 
lesson for every subject every day--the solution attempted 
was to leave the classroom receiver set turned on all day. 
Prior to the start of each lesson there was "warning" music 
or a visual Image to alert the classroom teacher that the 
TV lesson was about to begin, and to give her an Interval in 
which to make a transition. Such a practice probably 
encounters less resistance among poorly trained teachers, as 
in Samoa, than among the better qualified, certificated 
teachers that one would expect to encounter In many school 
systems of the United States. 
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Another dimension of concentrated TV prr^ramini ng con- 
cerns frequency of use. The Israeli case differed signifi- 
cantly from both those in Niger and Samoa in that there was 
only one lesson per subject per week, rather than one per 
day. Although the Israeli ITV seems to be producing effective 
teaching with this low order of frequency, the research 
literature suggests that the most efficient use of the medium 
generally requires a higher order of frequency. However, the 
Israeli program, like those in Niger and Samoa, does emphasize 
regularity of use. As mentioned earlier, it was found in 
Japan that student performance was positively related to the 
regularity with which they used the televised lessor. s. 

The Israeli case specifically illustrates one of the 
disputes arising from an insistence on regularity of use. It 
was found that there were times when the classroom progress 
with the syllabus ran ahead of the scheduled television 
lesson. Some of the teaching staff argued that it would be 
better to skip the TV presentation. However, the consensus 
was that it would be bettor to maintain regular viewing even 
if the students had progressed beyond the television lesson. 

In these cases the televised instruction was sometimes used 
for review, sometimes for enrichment material which offered 
some reward to the students and helped maintain their general 
interest in school and in the television lesson series. 

Three Critical Accomplishments 

The use of media in Australia, Israel, Japan, and New 
Zealand, as well as in other countries, together have yielded 
three accomplishments that directly address key problems of 
the educationally disadvantaged groups of concern to this 
study. 



Reducing Consequences of Sporadic or Partial Scho ol 
Attendance . Physical Isolation, geographic mobility and lack 
of motivation for regular attendance contribute to tne 
academic problems of the three Jlsadvantaged learner groups 
of concern in this study. The set of case studies demon- 
strates that television and other media can help reduce the 
impact of these factors. 

Both the Australian and New Zealand programs found the 
media Input to be an important element In maintaining the 
morale and motivation of students in the Isolated study groups 
outside the urban areas. In fact, In these two countries, the 
radio input has evolved into a principal medium for the so- 
cialization of geographically isolated young children. 

In the Japanese case, the evidence shows that the in- 
corporation of television instruction in correspondence 
education not only produced effective instruction, but also 
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helped to maintain student motivation to continue education 
despite the considerable handicap of being fully employed 
and, for many at least, of pursuing an Individual course of 
study without the support of classroom activity. 

One of the factors leading to the establishment of the 
NHK Gakuen program was that the existing correspondence pro- 
grams aimed at the high school drop-out population were not 
coordinated or standardized In different areas of the nation. 
This posed a considerable handicap for would-be students, 
since many moved from one area to another seeking employment. 
By providing a uniform program on a national basis, the NHK 
Gakuen made It possible for students to continue In the same 
series of studies despite such mobility. 

Still another benefit of televised instruction was 
Illustrated In Israel, where it was found that television 
helped reduce absenteeism. The Niger program produced 
similar results. It Is worth noting that studies on American 
ITV programs have In some cases provided evidence that tele- 
vision Input does help to maintain the Interest of dis- 
advantaged students beyond that normally shown In their 
ordinary classes. 

Upgrading Instructional Skills of Teachers and Training 
Paraprofess i ona Is . In the current literature on education 
of disadvantaged students. It Is often suggested that the 
prevailing culture of the schools Is an alien one for dis- 
advantaged students. Much Is written about the differences 
In meaning and values between students and their teachers 
and the Impact of this disparity on th: learning process. 
School systems seeking to modify this condition face a 
shortage of trained and certificated teachers who can maintain 
an effective student- teacher relationship. 

biveral of the present case studies suggest that schools 
can produce effective education for disadvantaged groups using 
uncertified, Inexperienced teachers who have been trained for 
a supportive monitor role within a system of core television 
teaching. Indeed, this is the entire thrust of the experi- 
mental ITV system In Niger. The program staff In Niger felt 
that one of the strengths of their program was that the class- 
room monitors were local adults with whom the students could 
establish an easy rapport. 

A major lesson drawn from the case studies Is that 
training and re-training frequently encounters serious 
resistance from the educational establishment. If this 
resistance can be overcome, however, effective training of 
paraprofess Iona Is and re-training of existing teaching staffs 
of varying skill levels in the use of media can be achieved 
In short-term training programs. 
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The Israeli ITV programs are used in classes where the 
teachers were generally experienced, although many were 'pro- 
fessionally under-qualified. It was found that teachers 
who used the television Input did learn new and more effective 
classroom procedures and sometimes adopted Ideas for producing 
additional learning aids for their classrooms. 

In both Israel and Samoa, authorities were convinced 
that the use of television made it possible to bring aboot 
substantial reform and Improvement of classroom teaching In 
a matter of one or two years instead of one to two decades. 

It should be noted that this effect must in nart have been 
due to the special training also required for the partici- 
pating teachers In Israel and the additional coordinated 
materials provided the teachers there and In Samoa. 

Teaching Basic Skills Including Language and Mathe - 
matl cs . The case studies tend to corroborate the conclusion 
that television can be used for effectively teaching most 
S"bject matter. It does appear, however, that while some 
comprehensive systems were using television for almost all 
subjects. Its most Intensive use was for the teaching of 
mathematics and language. ’v some extent this was a result 
of the need In the school systems for far-reaching reform in 
the syllabus and teaching methods for thise subjects. 

The Japanese case study, for Instance, reported that the 
correspondence students had traditionally encountered the most 
difficulty with the required secondary courses In mathematics 
and In English. In response, the NHK Gakuen devised pro- 
grams based upon programmed learning principles which were 
experimentally proven to be effective. Student surveys 
showed that these series were most regularly used and most 
highly appreciated by the participants. It was also reported 
that students In other Individual study programs were frequent 
viewers even though they did not have the written materials 
accompanying the broadcasts. 

The Israeli schools used television to Introduce the 
"new math." ITV program officials point out that In a two- 
year period the TV program effected changes In mathematics 
teaching which otherwise might have taken 10 to 20 years. 

In Niger, the television program was also highly 
successful In teaching modern math tc students. There, the 
Instruction was conducted in French rather than the vernacular 
language. Indeed, the television Instruction was used to 
thrust the students Into an instructional program entirely in 
French, thereby giving them French as a useful, dally second 
language. Their accomplishments In this task appear to have 
been remarkable. . 
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The possibility of using television to meet specific 
Minority group educational needs, whether within or outside 
the traditional classroom context, therefore is an especially 
promising feature. 

Television can function 1r. two ways In meeting needs 
not adequately addressed by traditional teaching modes. 

The Israeli program Illustrates one approach. The 
original purpose of the ITV system there was to help equalize 
educational opportunities for disadvantaged students who 
migrated to Israel from vastly different cultural settings. 

The Israeli approach was to provide remedial work In an 
attempt at homogenization. The same television content In 
Hebrew was used for all students, regardless of background, 
in classrooms supervised by teachers, some of whom were 
similar In origins to their students, some of whom were not. 

While the content of the television lessons was directed 
at educational problems that, generally, were common to all 
these groups, great care was taken In designing programs to 
respect cultural and psychological sensitivities unique to 
each group. The fact that the lessons were apparently effec- 
tlyewlth Arabs as well as both Eastern and Western Jews 
Indicates that relatively culture-free content can be used 
among dlvt.'se disadvantaged groups. It should be noted that, 
wherever possible, the Israeli ITV programs did cast the 
educational content into a context which was familiar to the 
student viewers. 

The Niger program Illustrates a second approach. There, 
the ITV programs were to be designed for a relatively homo- 
geneous group. In this situation the staff was free to cast 
the Instructional content and the exercises Into the everyday 
environment and activities familiar to the students. This 
helped make the Information more easily comprehended by the 
students and also enhanced the development of self-confidence 
and local pride on the part of the students. 

Further* the Niger program coupled television Input with 
group supervision by specially trained monitors drawn from 
the group itself. Through these procedures, the Niger experi- 
ence proved that the basic concepts of modern education can be 
taught effectively to children while, at the same time, 
teaching them a second language. Further, the television pro- 
gram appeared to have been far more effective for the majority 
of students than the traditional school program. The fact 
that the regular schools followed an alien (French) tradition 
suggests that they put the Niger students In a situation 
similar to that faced by at least some of our disadvantaged, 
particularly those who come from non-English speaking families. 
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CHAPTER IV 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents conclusions and recommendations on 
the potential use of I7V as a core Instructional component-- 
that is, for the basic Instructional communications function-- 
in the educational settings of the three disadvantaged learner 
targe t grou, ; . 

Core use of ITV does not appear to offer an economically 
sound potential for improving the education of migrant farm 
worker children. Given the mobile life-circumstances of mi- 
grant workers, the educational-delivery problems are too 
formidable for effective use of ITV. 

The core use of ITV seems to offer a unique cost/ 
effective potential for achieving significant reform in Indian 
education. In addition to its capacity for assuring high 
quality Instructional content, Its successful Implementation 
would allow diffusion of a bilingual, bicultural approach to 
education in schools serving the Indians more rapidly than 
would be otherwise possible. 

At this time, core use of ITV does not appear to be a 
feasible means of addressing key educational problems of chil- 
dren of the inner-city poor. A core ITV approach would not be 
uniquely efficacious in addressing basic skill deficits. More 
importantly, the scale of institutional resistance to total 
system conversion to a core ITV approach that would most likely 
occur, would be most costly to overcome, if it could be done at 
all. 



Although core ITV is not recommended for the children of 
migrant farm workers or the inner-city poor, some other alter- 
nate educational strategies suggested themselves rather 
directly from the examination of the key educational problems 
of these target groups. Clearly, these strategies, which are 
sketchily presented in the recommendations section of this 
chapter, need further definition, analysis, and elaboration 
before they can be considered or evaluated as serious alter- 
natives. Because they are not dependent upon the core use of 
ITV, the detailing of these alternate educational modes was 
deemed beyond the scope of this project. 

CONCLUSIONS 

ITV Use with the Educationally Disadvantaged Generally 

This study has not attempted to document whether or not 
students can learn with television. Chu and Schramm have 
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compiled and reviewed a mass of evidence on the effectiveness 
of television for learning. 1 In summary, they stated: 

In the great majority of comparative studies, 
there Is no significant difference between 
learning from television and learning from 
conventional teaching; and where there is a 
significant difference. It Is a bit more likely 
to be In favor of television than of conven- 
tional teaching (Chu, G. and Schramm, W. , 1967, / 
p. 9). 

For the last ten years, many approaches have been tried 
In an attempt to overcome the complex of educational problems 
evident among the groups under study. By and larga, the re- 
sult has been a patchwork of various programs addressed to 
specific problems and ordinarily, separate from and super- 
imposed upon, existing Instructional systems. 

On the assumption that the educational problems and 
needs of the three groups under study may require a more fun- 
damental change in approach, the question posed In this study 
was: How effective might the core use of ITV be in solving 

these problems? 

The Introduction of a core media approach requires con- 
commltant changes throughout the educational system--a factor 
which alone makes media Introduction attractive as a medium 
for Improving education for the disadvantaged in the United 
States. This Is so simply because It seems to have become 
generally accepted that It Is the overall configuration of the 
existing school system, not just a bit or piece of It, that Is 
related to the poor educational performance of many students 
outside the mainstreams of society. 

Although the core use of ITV Is recommended for only one 
of the target groups, the evidence Is clear from both national 
and International uses of ITV: In whatever mode--supple- 

mental , enrichment, direct teachlnq of single subjects, or 
total core use--proper use of ITV can Improve Instructional 
quality In diverse educational settings. 



. ^ In 1962, Schramm summed up 393 experimental comparisons 
of television versus classroom teaching and reported that In 
255 of these comparisons, there was no significant difference, 
83 showed significant differences In favor of televised teach- 
ing and 55 In favor of conventional teaching. In 1967, Chu 
and Schramm published their findings from 207 published studies 
Of the 421 comparisons made In these studies, 108 showed no 
•' significant differences, 63 showed television Instruction to be 
superior, and 50 found conventional Instruction better (op. c 1 t 
pp. 9, 10). 
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Positive Impact on Instructional Quality 

One of ITV's obvious advantages--!' ts capacity for dis- 
tributing widely the best teaching, presentations, and desnon- 
strations--makes it useful for learning situations in which 
it may be difficult to recruit and retain special teaching 
capabilities. Traditional classroom learning Is completely 
dependent upon an Individual teachers’ competence because the 
teacher Is at the center of the Instructional process. However, 
an ITV system can be designed as a relatively self-contained 
Instructional package (as It Is In Israel, Niger, and American 
Samoa). The presence of an adequate, self-contained instruc- 
tional program reduces the subject matter expertise required 
of the teacher, shifting emphasis to the skills required in 
fostering an optimal learning environment. Such an environ- 
mental management role is likely to be more challenging, to 
many teachers at least, than their present instructional roles. 

Another aspect of ITV's use for Improving teacher effec- 
tiveness Is that the teachers themselves can learn how to 
present material well by watching the studio teacher, in those 
instances where the teacher Is charged with guiding a class 
through subject matter he Is not adequately prepared to teach, 
the support and guidance afforded by the studio teacher's ex- 
ample Is wel corned . Obviously, it is less welcome to the teacher 
who perceives himself as a specialist In the field. 

Even though ITV can compensate for subject matter pre- 
sentation deficiencies, It cannot stand alone. The case studies 
corroborated the previously established common-sense observation 
that students' learn best. In groups and that the effectiveness 
of the television presentation Is most dependent upon the 
teacher's skill In Integrating It Into classroom activities. 

The In-service training necessary for ITV utilization can 
very easily be expanded to Include programs to sensitize teach- 
ers to their pupils' particular needs and to familiarize the 
teachers with recently developed pedagogical techniques for use 
with children who have learning problems. Using ITV as a 
vehicle for In-service training of teachers can be an especially 
Important contribution of the medium, since It Is only recently 
that teacher training Institutions have Included such "dis- 
advantaged learner" pedagogical approaches as part of their 
currl culum. 




One of the commonest arguments for Introducing media is 
that the students will receive more Individual attention of 
the teacher because the telecasts will free the teacher from 
much of the "nitty-gritty" of instruction. From the litera- 
ture and the experiences of teachers in countries where tele- 
vision Is being used, It Is clear that effective use of tele- 
vision requires a good deal of preparation on the part of the 
teacher, and active classroom monl torlng, as well as enthusi- 
astic support. Thus, If the teacher Is to perform other 
counseling, diagnostic, and remedial functions, adequate 
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additional manpower will have to be made available for the 
monitoring and Integrating Instructional role In the class- 
room. 



Basically. ITV's contribution lies In Its capability of 
making the learning process more efficient. Its use can allow 
the Introduction of activities that are now secondary In tra- 
ditional education. Work-study programs or special Interest 
projects which are now frequently by-passed because they are 
not readily performed In the classroom are feasible where ITV 
programming Is successfully used to compress the presentation 
of basic subject matter. 

Accommodatl ng Diversity In Educational Settings 

Most educators recognize that a great deal of learning 
goes on outside of the classroom, and some are going so far 
as to set up "schools In the streets," or In used community 
buildings. ITV can fit Into such radical departures from 
traditional schooling very well since It Is a way of effi- 
ciently providing the high quality basic Instructional content 
needed to assure a firm foundation for learning. With ITV, 
school can go to the student rather than the other way round; 
ITV does not require a typical four-wall, classroom building 
to be effective. This capacity seems obviously efficacious 
for students whose families' mobility, or geographic Isola- 
tion, prevent access to the full range of educational services 
from the traditional system. 

But this capacity can be equally Important for economic, 
psychological, social, and cultural reasons. ITV has been 
observed to "work-around" the negative affect that many dis- 
advantaged students attach to the educational and Instructional 
process In general, and to the teacher In particular. As David 
Riesman has pointed out: 

...for a black student who feels that a white 
. teacher Is subjecting him to a counterfeit 
nurturance and thus making him even weaker and 
more deprived, or for a lower class white student 
who feels a similar uneasiness at being helped, 
the machine can be a marvelously neutral sub- 
stitute {Commission on Instructional Technology, 

1970, p. 30). 

Teachers and others In an ITV production can be selected 
for their potential role-model attractiveness to the target 
student group. , In Niger and American Samoa, native studio 
teachers are used quite deliberately to help the students 
Identify with, and get Involved In, the ITV presentations. 

In summary, ITV reception can be established In loca- 
tions, and with monitors and other personnel, that provide an 
emotionally supporting environment In terms of the cultural 
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milieu of student target groups, such as In neighborhood 
viewing centers, or In work locations (presuming cooperation 
of employers). I T V does not require, although it can be 
effectively utilized In, traditional school room structures-- 
physlcal, geographical, or administrative. 

Core ITV Use with Migrant Farm Worker Children 

The Migrant Farm Workers' Life Circumstances Preclude 
Efficient Use of ITV . A core use ITV system would not provide 
the basis for solving key major problems of migrant education. 

, The unpatterned job-dependent movement and the effects of the 
particular kind of social Isolation which characterize migrant 
farm workers' lives are not sufficiently congruent with the 
requisites of operating an 1 nrtructl onal television system to 
make a core ITV strategy an efficient solution to migrant 
education. 

Potential Benefits from the Core Use of ITV . With ITV: 

1. ’'School" can go to the children In the migratory 
streams rather than the other way round; 

2. The pre-formed content assures structure and con- 
tinuity useful in off-setting the effects of sporadic 
school attendance; 

3. High quality Instructional content can be assured; 

4. The "machine neutrality" of television Instruction 
could conceivably offset the negative affect of class- 
room relationships often found In the regular school 
systems. 

However, closer examination of the migrant farm worker 
situation reveals that- del Ivery of Instruction to the child 
(as opposed to school settings) Is not likely to be accom- 
pllshed with ITV any more than any other system--and thus all 
the potential benefits are not likely to be realized. 

Factors Contributing to Oellvery System Problems . As 
was pointed out In Chapter It, migrant farm workers do not 
move In regular, predictable patterns. They move according 
to the readiness of the crop and the availability of work, 
i Much time Is spent traveling from one short-term job to another. 
Even at a single harvest site, their Job moves infrequently 
coincide with school district jurisdictions. As a result, the 
children. If they attend school at all, must change schools 
.frequently. Furthermore, because the parents subordinate all 
else. Including their children's schooling, to economic sur- 
vival, migrant children often care for younger siblings while 
their parents work, or work In the fields themselves to supple- 
ment the family Income. 
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Even with ITV viewing centers located at work-sites 
throughout a multi-state area, it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to assure sufficiently regular sequential attendance by 
the students for them to gain the benefits of the continuity 
and quality possible with ITV presentations. 

The character of the migrant work force apparently is 
changing. It Is reported that' a fifth of the members of the 
migratory stream now travel over 1,000 miles to do farm wage 
work; around two-thirds work only In their home-base state. 
However, the exact nature of migratory movement has yet to be 
fully Identified. Because of this Information lack, it would 
be difficult to select optimal sit«s for transmission facil- 
ities. Furthermore, since the need for hand labor Is 
diminishing with the Increasing mechanization of agriculture, 
the numbers of migrants will decrease. 

The migrants are not a single sub-culture. The language 
needs of the Spanish-speaking portion of the migrant work force 
would dictate bilingual programming which would not be appro- 
priate for the Anglo and Negro migrants. 8ecause of the 
linguistic and cultural differences present within the migrant 
worker group. It would be difficult to achieve the economles- 
of-scale that typically accrue to the use of a large-scale 
distribution system. 

A core ITV system would be an expensive approach to 
meeting the differing compensatory education needs of a 
diminishing population. 

An Alternate Educational Strategy for Migrant Farm 
Worker Chi Idren . In the course of exploring the feasibil 1 ty 
of a core ITV sys tern for migrant farm worker children, a num- 
ber of reports describing compensatory education programs for 
migrants were necessarily reviewed. Although an analysis of 
these programs was beyond the purview of this study. It became 
evident that a variety of helpful programs are being developed. 

However, most of the programs are concerned with chil- 
dren In the-on-the road phase of the migrant life cycle. When 
the. circumstances of life en-route are considered, It would 
seem wiser to concentrate on establishing special classes In 
schools which have substantial (relative speaking) migrant 
children "home’ 1 populations. These classes would be especially 
designed for the student populations served and would provide 
Instruction In basic subjects during the four-to-slx months 
the children are at their home bases. The existent programs 
for children on the road would continue, of course, but could 
emphasize supplemental, enrichment, or remedial work in shorter 
curriculum units. Instruction Involving long sequences of new 
learning In basic skills does not appear practicable given the 
circumstances of the migrants’ life on-the-road. 

ITV Is not suggested as the optimal delivery mode for 
the four-to-slx months concentrated program being suggested 
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because of the geographic dispersion of the childrens' home 
bases and because systems which would not require the cost 
expenditures of an ITV system can be devised, using the in- 
formation and experience available from the existing remedial 
programs referred to earlier. 

This idea obviously needs further exploration before it 
can be recommended for consideration as an educational strat- 
egy for meeting the educational needs of migrant farm worker 
chi 1 dren . 

Core ITV Use with Indian Children 



Past Media Experience Non-Conclusive . Very little re- 
sear chHuiTTe^rr _ 3one — e7irro7Tfrg — tHF _ poterrn"al of ITV for 
American Indian students. In one Instance in which closed 
circuit television was used In conjunction with an innovative 
teaching system for Indian children, the technique was un- 
successful. Vincent Kelly, in a paper for the Commission 
on Instructional Technology, reports: 

At one elementary school for Indian children 
a highly elaborate teaching system was set up 
under the direction of a private company. Daily 
tests were administered on the concepts that had 
been taught in each subject area. The results 
were processed by a computer and a print-out 
of the conceptual areas in which each child was 
deficient was given to the teachers before the 
beginning of school the next day. 



At the same time, several hundred films had 
been catalogued according to the concepts pre- 
sented. The computer searched out the films 
which corresponded to the areas in which most 
of the students appeared deficient. The rele- 
vant films were transmitted by cl osed-ci rcuf t 
TV throughout the school. Teachers could make 
the choice as to whether they wished their class 
to view a film, which film, and when. 

The elaborate program was discontinued the 
next year much to the relief of the students 
and the teachers. The term "concept" had not 
been sufficiently defined; many of the films 
which were to teach specific "concepts" actually 
were irrelevant to the teachers' purposes; or 
the film took much too long to achieve what the 
teacher could do alone in a matter of minutes. 
Observers reported toward the end of the school 
year most teachers left their TV receivers 
turned off all day long (Commission on Instruc- 
tional Technology, 1970, p. 94). 
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It Is clear that the failure of this experiment was not 
due to any intrinsic properties of the medium, but to inappro- 
priate program development. The content did not reflect 
teacher requirements, nor was it based on the previous learning 
readiness and learning styles of the Indian students. It ap- 
pears that the exciting and innovative feature of da 1 ly pro- 
gress assessment of students, and feedback of these results to 
teachers, led to an overlooking of many previously established 
principles of ITV program development and utilization. 

Core I TV Can Address Key Educational Problems of 
American Indian Children - ] The Federal schools are frequently 
criticized for the poor quality of instruction, for the in- 
adequacy of their staffs, for the limited use of culturally 
relevant materials, for deficiencies in their language teach- 
ing, and for their failure to involve the Indian communities 
in the education of their children. Many of the same criti- 
cisms can be levied at the public schools which are attended 
by two-thirds of Indian children. By and large, they have not 
developed approaches appropriate to the cross-cultural teaching 
situation that they face, nor have they found a means of ef- 
fectively encouraging Indian parental support of the schools 
or of their ch11dren T s education. 

A core use of ITV offers a means for addressing each of 
these criticisms. The programs and materials used can be of 
high quality with no chance for a dilution of their effective- 
ness because they can be brought directly to the student. 

The telecasts themselves, the supporting materials used 
for learning reinforcement in the classrooms, and the teacher 
training required for effectively using television in a learn- 
ing situation can all be designed according to the requisites 
of a bilingual, blcultural approach to education. Some schools 
are now using culturally specific materials and Indian language 
texts and there is extensive experimentation In teaching 
English as a second language. The media system can draw upon 
this experience to develop an appropriate ITV curriculum and 
bring about a more rapid diffusion of effective techniques 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Each of the case studies Included In this report In- 
dicated that the success of an in-school ITV program depended 
heavily upon the skill of the classroom teacher/monitor. The 
conclusion Is Inescapable: the teacher/monitor must be 

specially trained to use television In the classroom. Both 
the Niger and the Israel experience show that this training 
Is best done by the same organization that prepares the pro- 
gramming. If the Federal schools for American Indians were to 
adopt an ITV approach, an Ideal opportunity would arise for 
training teachers In cross-cultural pedagogical techniques, as 
well as in "tele-pedagogy." Such training might very likely 
improve the quality of all interactions in the classrooms, as 
well as Insure optimal media use. 
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ITV can also be used to get around the problem of 
shortages of appropriate teachers In Indian areas. The 
college-trained teacher would no longer be absolutely es- 
sential because the need for subject-matter expertise would 
be diminished. Since the television programs and the coor- 
dinated supporting materials can carry the brunt of the in- 
structional load, teacher recruitment could concentrate upon 
finding persons who are temperamentally suited to living in 
Isolated areas and to working in a cross-cultural education 
system. 

ITV also can be used as a means of bringing more Indians 
into the school system in a variety or roles than is likely 
with the present policy of requiring at least an A.B. to teach 
in an Indian school. As was pointed out in Chapter II, only 
18 percent of the Federal school graduates enter college; of 
al 1 Indians who enter college, only 3 percent graduate against 
a national average of 32 percent. With such a college com- 
pletion rate, it is highly unlikely that Indian schools will 
have a sizeable proportion of Indian teachers in this century. 
However, the Niger experience particularly indicates that a 
pedagogical ly superior educational system can be designed using 
a combination of indigenous monitors and imaginative ITV. Some 
practices have direct transfer potential, such as the use of: 

1. relatively untrained monitors to guide classroom 
1 earning; 

2. culturally relevant materials with which the chil- 
dren can readily identify; and 

3. curriculum presented with well designed scripts 
using actors rather than fully qualified, academ- 
ically trained teachers. 

In Niger, the monitors were selected for their personal 
qualities, their liking for children, and according to in- 
formants, for their lack of teaching experience. Since they 
were not teachers, the Nigerian monitors had few preconceived 
ideas on how a classroom with television was supposed to be 
run. This may have contributed to their willingness to take 
complete direction and guidance from the French experts who 
managed the system. 

The experience in Niger also has a valuable negative 
lesson. The French experts dominated administration of the 
system and failed to develop the indigenous management ex- 
pertise that might have allowed the system to expand beyond 
the pilot state. On the American Indian reservations at this 
point in history, It Is unlikely that any new educational 
approach will work unless It contains adequate provision for 
training Indians to take part in the system and to assume 
control of the system as soon as they can acquire the re- 
quisite competencies. 
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In summary, then, ITV appears to be a superior means of 
effecting significant reform In Indian education because no 
other approach seems to address key problems as efficaciously. 
ITV can: 

1. Improve the quality of education through bilingual, 
blcultural Instructional approaches; 

2. work around the shortages of qualified, tempera- 
mentally suited teachers; 

3. Involve the Indians themselves In the education of 
their children In a significant way; 

4. provide a vehicle for training teachers and staff In 
cross-cultural communication and Interaction tech- 
niques . 

Core ITV Use with the Inner-City Poor 

ITV Wot a Suitable Change-Agent In Inner-City Educa- 
tional Cl rcumstances . A core use media system Is not a 
feasible means of overcoming the educational problems of the 
Inner-city poor at this time. The circumstances of the Inner- 
city educational environment and the scale of resistance that 
can be expected with the Introduction of any alternative In- 
structional mode which would require major systemic changes 
for effective Implementation are sufficient to preclude re- 
commendation of the adoption of core ITV. Basic changes are 
needed, but ITV offers no unique advantage In achieving such 
changes. 

Factors Interfering with Accruing Potential Benefits of 
Core ITV use , with ITV, It Is possible to provide high quail ty , 
strongly structured, uniform Instruction to all students In a 
system, thereby overcoming some of the major problems arising 
from: sporadic school attendance on the part of the students; 

Inappropriate curriculum; and teachers who are unable to 
function effectively when confronted with disadvantaged learn- 
ers. Since ITV Is a natural (If not unique) medium for Im- 
parting Information via demonstration and/or dramatization, 

It could reduce the students* need for verbal and reading 
s k 1 1 ls--areas In which many Inner-city students are deficient. 
The Introduction of ITV would provide a means for bringing 
paraprofesslonals from the same cultural milieu as the students 
Into the schools In significant roles. With the ITV Input, the 
paraprofesslonals could take over much of the presentation and 
drill Involved In teaching, and, with appropriate training, 
might even be able to serve as monitors. 

However, these potential benefits 
considerations. 
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are offset by other 



Using any Instructional mode to accommodate deficiencies 
In reading or other basic skill areas seems highly Inadvisable. 
As Kenneth Clark has strongly advocated, there Is a need to 
face such skill deficits head-on with an Intensive program 
focusing on the logical, sequential development of cognitive 
skills which stresses Increasing proficiency In reading and 
mathematics. Instructional television might be useful In 
such a remedial program but It would be an Increasingly costly 
alternative. What Is required Is that a school system as a 
whole commit Itself to achieving that goal, even If it in- 
volves foregoing school-as-usual . 

Introducing a paraprofessl ona 1 to monitor in-class ITV 
sessions Impinges on the teachers' primacy in the classroom. 

In spite of the fact that the paraprofessi onals ' presence in 
the classroom might have a positive Influence on the affective 
character of the classroom. It is highly likely that their 
presence would be perceived as threatening to teacher status. 

Teacher resistance Is a factor which must be taken Into 
account In troduclng any major educational innovation. In- 
cluding ITV. 

As the Israel case demonstrates, teacher resistance can 
be overcome if the ITV system (1) provides a clearly superior 
Instructional package backed up by specific training In the 
use of television in the classroom, (2) actively enlists 
teacher reactions and contributions, and (3) Is sensitive to 
existing status relationships In Implementing Its program. 

These are formidable obstacles to the efficacy of a core ITV 
approach In the inner-city. 

An Instructional package that was generally perceived as 
superior would be extremely expensive to produce since the 
students' and teachers' expectation levels of program quality 
and attractiveness would be set by commercial television. 
Educational programming Is rarely able to match the attractive- 
ness of commercial efforts. The popular Sesame Street , de- 
signed for disadvantaged pre-schoolers, draws heavily upon the 
techniques used In television commercials to get across their 
educational Input. The first 26-week series of one-hour pro- 
grams cost some $8 million, an expenditure being justified by 
Its audience of some 8 million (mcny of whom are middle and 
upper middle class children). 

There Is, secondarily, the possibility of a boomerang 
effect In using professional quality programming. The negative 
affective character of the student- teacher relationship In the 
Inner-city schools could be unnecessarily exacerbated by un- 
justified student comparisons of the classroom teachers with 
the tele-teachers. 
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Though the Introduction of a core ITV system would be 
a convenient time to provide comprehensive In-service training. 
It Is not a necessary mechanism for accomplishing this goal. 
Since approximately 30% of the teachers In metropolitan school 
systems nave master's degrees, they would resist what they 
might perceive as an Insulting training program. 

However, the most Important argument against following 
the Israeli model for overcoming teacher resistance Is that 
strict adherence to existing status relationships within the 
existing organization would preclude the possibility of 
achieving the major reforms needed. 

The Role of ITV In Special Purpose Programs In the Inner- 
City . Although the core use of 1 T V is rejected as a viable 
solution to Inner-city kindergarten-12 grade level education 
problems generally, ITV could be used in Important ways to 
meet the educational needs of "drop-outs" and to enlarge the 
scope of vocational training. 

Each year, thousands of Inner-city high school students 
leave school prior to graduation. There are alternate routes 
to completing secondary education, but generally they require 
a high degree of motivation on the part of the students and, 
often a willingness to return to the school setting which In 
Itself Is often a major contributor to the drop-outs' aversion 
to education. Because of the age-graded structure of the 
school system, even a two-year absence Is often a major 
barrier to returning to school. In short, completing the 
course work required for a high school equivalency certificate 
requires a degree of motivation not ordinarily found In school- 
leavers . 

The use of ITV has three major advantages for meeting the 
educational needs of school drop-outs. With an ITV system; 

1. Instruction centers can be based at work-sites or 
community buildings rather than In schools; 

2. Lessons can be repeated to accommodate students' 
Irregular employment schedules and to provide 
opportunity for review; 

3. Instruction center personnel could be selected for 
their potential capability for achieving rapport 
with the students rather than their academic qual- 
ifications. 

Drop-outs who want nothing more to do with school per 
se might be very attracted to a high school equivalency pro- 
gram not located In a school building. Since the drop-outs' 

Job options are so limited, their work schedules are often too 
erratic to allow for regular attendance In either day or night 

O 
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schools. An ITV system with frequent program repeats could 
make regular attendance easier. The paraprofessional , trained 
for his ''learning guide" role, from the same cultural milieu 
as the students, might well be more effective In motivating 
students than the academically qualified teacher attempting 
to bridge the cultural gap In the traditional school setting. 

Because the drop-outs represent only a portion of the 
Inner-city population and because the use of ITV for direct 
teaching is only Incidental to the educational format needed, 
a detailed description of a schooling plan designed to fit 
their needs is outside the scope of this project. However, 
the literature review and the case studies conducted as a 
matter of course In preparing this report do Imply certain 
'approaches . 

The Instructional inputs--the programming, the program- 
cued student lessons, the examinations, and the staff mate- 
r1ais--could be developed on a sufficiently large scale to 
assure their cost effectiveness. Existing regional educa- 
tional laboratories In the U.S. would be logical organizations 
to design and manage a media based high school equivalency 
program composed of a number of locally operated, small 
viewing centers throughout the country. 

These locally operated small Instructional centers would 
require a management committed to the Idea of operating an 
educational system to fit the needs of students who have failed 
to cope with the demands of the regular school system. Because 
failure has already occurred In a traditional school setting. 

It would be Important to keep the atmosphere as unschool -1 i ke 
as possible with the constraint of the necessity for conveying 
the academic skills needed for job holding, training, or 
further education. The centers also would require an adminis- 
trative staff capable of capitalizing on the flexibility 
technologically possible with ITV and a professional guidance 
staff skilled In group dynamics to train and supervise the 
paraprofesslonals who would be working with the students them- 
sel ves . 

Many Inner-city "drop-outs’ lack the Intrinsic motiva- 
tion and learning know-how to complete a high school equiv- 
alency program. Because of the need for strong, regular 
support of their efforts It Is necessary to build strategies 
Into the system to Insure students’ regular sequential viewing 
and lesson completion. These would Include: (1) reliance on 

study group sessions conducted by paraprofessional "learning 
guides" and a group-selected leader; (2) a defined, required 
learning sequence; (3) frequent opportunity for review and 
consolidation through flexible scheduling; (4) regular, pri- 
vate personal checks on student progress; (5) the availability 
of Individual remedial Instruction; and (6) where needed, 
supportive counseling. 
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ITV might also be used to supplement basic pre-voca- 
tlonal and vocational training. ITV programming could provide 
(11 demonstrations of Industrial procedures and processes; 

(2) occupational Information; and (3) practical vocational 
guidance. 

The system concept roughly outlined above, Involving 
direct and supplemental use of ITV needs further definition 
and elaboration before It can be offered as a recommended 
educational strategy for Inner-city "drop-outs." 

REC0MME13ATI0NS 

It Is recommended that a pilot project evaluation be 
made oT the feasibility of accomplishing large-scale curricular 
reform uf Anertcan Indian education through core use of ITV . 

The remainder of this section spells out aspects of this 
generic recommendation. 

Summary 

A six-year experimental pilot project Is proposed to 
develop and test the core use of ITV In curriculum reform of 
the kindergarten through second grade levels of Indian educa- 
tion. A bilingual, blcultural curriculum would be developed 
which would draw upon the experience of the few schools 
seriously using this approach and which would use ITV for the 
basic Instructional functions. The system would be tested 
first with Navajo children In selected Federal boarding and 
day schools and In experimental viewing centers established 
In areas not readily served by day schools, then In public 
school systems with large numbers of Navajo children. As- 
suming a favorable evaluation, the latter part of the pilot 
project would Include planning for diffusion of the Innovation 
to the rest of the Navajo ch11dren--1n Federal schools, viewing 
centers and public schools--and for adaptation of the system 
to other Indian tribal groupings. The entire pilot project 
would be conducted In the context of a 16-year plan for devel- 
oping a kindergarten-12 operational system. 

Assumptl ons 



Four assumptions are made with respect to the proposed 
educational reform. 

1. An Indian review board will concur In the potential 
of a core ITV system for Indian children, they will 
support pilot evaluation of the system with Navajo 
children, and they will agree upon the membership 

of a Board of Directors to oversee the pilot evalua- 
tion. 

2. No legal or other jurisdictional problems exist 
which prevent Initiation of the educational reform 
effort In Federally controlled schools. 
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3. Funding for the development of the system, including 
the pilot project, will be available from other than 
current operating budgets--and that funding sources 
Will Include the Federal government, private founda- 
tions, and tribal funds. 

4. The "Indian Financing Act of 1970" will become law. 
Under this legislation an Indian community would be 
empowered to "take over the control or operation of 
Federally-funded and administered programs in the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Health, Educeition, and Welfare whenever the tribal 
council, or comparable community governing group, 
voted to do so, (Presidential Indian Message to 
Congress, July 8, 1970). 

Preliml nary Actions 

It Is recommended that, as a first step, a project 
Board of Directors be established which will review the ratio- 
nale for the ITV system concept and, assuming their concurrence 
In the worth of this approach to Indian education, be further 
involved In the management of the program during the system's 
subsequent development and operation phases. This 8oard would 
necessarily Include as members representatives of the major 
Indian tribes--and particularly the Navajo--as well as public, 
quasi-public, and private organizations concerned with up- 
grading Indian education. 

Assuming a favorable reaction by this Board to the core 
ITV concept for Indian education, the Board could develop a 
detailed implementation proposal on the basis of planning and 
feasibility studies beyond the scope of this research (e.g., 
engineering and location studies to determine the feasibility 
of a 2500 megahertz transmission system). This proposal would 
refine the pilot project design and cost estimate of $7,268,000 
for the six-year period (presented in this report) and would 
thereby provide the documentation necessary to obtaining the 
support--pol1t1cal , legislative, administrative, and flscal-- 
to execute the proposed pilot evaluation. 

System Overview 

An ITV system is envisioned which will provide the basic 
Instructional function for grade levels kindergarten through 6, 
In which a bilingual, bicultural curriculum approach would be 
utilized. The curriculum at subsequent 7-12 grade levels would 
be In the English language and would reflect the cultural ap- 
proach of U.S. Intermediate and secondary education generally. 
Instruction in the upper secondary grade levels would include 
vocational training tracks as well as a college preparatory 
concentration in order to allow the Indian student the where- 
withal to make a real choice between reservation 11f» and his 
version of assimilation Into the predominant urban society. 
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In the kindergarten-6 grade levels, the ITV educational 
system would be utilized In the Federal boarding and day 
schools, and In special viewing centers established In remote 
areas on the reservation. 2 The former would Insure uniform 
high quality Instruction; the latter would serve the children 
living In areas considered too sparsely populated to build 
day schools. In both situations, but particularly In the 
viewing centers, maximum use will be made of specially trained 
Navajo as classroom monitors. These small viewing centers 
would serve as feeder schools to both Federal and public 
schools at higher grade levels. All 7-12 grade levels would 
be In the Federal boarding and day schools, or In public 
schools. 

The ITV system would be utilized for classroom teacher- 
and-monltor training In use of the new curriculum and the ITV 
medium. This would specifically Include training In cross- 
cultural pedagogical and human relations techniques. The ITV 
system would also be utilized to provide continuing education 
to dormitory aides at boarding schools In their parent- 
surrogate role functions. In addition to this more Intensive 
training of aides, other non-classroom reforms needed to Im- 
prove the learning environment In the boarding school would 
be effected: a reduction In the student-to-aide ratio; an 

expansion of recreational activities; an Increase In the num- 
ber of guidance counselors and clinical psychologists. 

A single Television Center Is envisioned for the Navajo 
area, located geographically near some Federal boarding and 
day schools, which can be used for research, development, and 
evaluation purposes. The Center would house the system's 
central administration, the curriculum planning and develop- 
ment unit, the program production unit, the research andeva 
evaluation rnlt, tl.e teacher/monitor training facility, the 
transmission facilities, and a system maintenance (hardware) 
unit. 



The Center would be staffed by experts In curriculum 
development, ITV program production, teacher training, and 
educational research and evaluation who would be drawn from 
the national scene. In addition to the educational and 
communications disciplines obviously Implied, the staff would 
Include linguists, anthropologists, psychologists, and other 
social science disciplines necessary for the bilingual, bi- 
cultural approach proposed. In addition, the Center staff 



o 

The latter Idea 1$ an elaboration of one of the many 
alternatives suggested by Abt Associates whose on-site, in- 
vestigations were described In Chapter II. 
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would include a number of Navajo Indians of various back- 
grounds, educational levels, and ages, which would participate 
in, and contribute to, all phases of the Center's development 
activities. The operational development plan would include 
provision for awarding scholarships and grants to Navajo 
youth to obtain the higher education, experience and expertise 
required to staff the Center. With this approach, operation 
and maintenance of the system after the 16-year development 
period would be in the hands of a predominantly Navajo staff. 

The Television Center will be the major source of cur- 
riculum materials for public school systems wishing to use 
ITV programs to Improve their educational offerings to Navajo 
students. Some of the programming developed specifically for 
core ITV use with Navajo students on the Navajo area would be 
adapted for use In public schools. In the public schools, of 
course, the ITV programs would be used in a supplementary 
mode, providing direct teaching of some courses, but not 
assuming the central instructional role of the teacher. Pro- 
grams dealing with Indian history and culture could be dubbed 
Into English for even more general enrichment use in the public 
schools as part of an effort to develop a mutual acceptance and 
respect of each other's culture and language. To help prevent 
Navajo students with an inadequate mastery of the lower grade 
curricula from dropping out, the public schools could set up 
supplementary remedial programs using curriculum and materials 
developed by the Television Center. 

In addition, during the pilot phase, an assessment can 
be made of the feasibility of using the ITV system for pre- 
school language, socialization, and learning readiness pro- 
grams, and for adult literacy and other special education 
programs. 

Because the materials will have been developed with 
Federal funds, there should be no problems with copyright laws 
in providing ITV program tapes and other supporting materials 
to the public schools. The latter could be encouraged to 
utilize the materials available at the Television Center by 
making Federal funds provided for services to Indian students 
under the Johnson-O’Mal 1 ey legislation contingent upon their 
use of curriculum offerings designed specifically for Indian 
students . 

System Development Strategy 

The proposed ITV system ultimately would be established 
for all Indian children on reservations; this will require 
different programming for different tribal groupings at the 
kindergarten-6 grade levels. (Few tribes are large enough to 
alone Justify a separate Investment.) However, development of 
the initial operational system, and conduct of the pilot pro- 
ject, would be with children in the Navajo area. The Navajo 
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are a relatively large, somewhat Isolated tribe, with a well- 
developed written native language, and therefore an ideal 
population for adequately evaluating the bilingual, blcultural 
approach. The process of diffusion of the 1TV system to all 
Navajo children, and adapting It to other tribal groupings, 
would be started at the end of the pilot project. 

The development of the Navajo operational ITV system for 
grade levels kindergarten through 12 will require sixteen 
years, Including a six-year pilot project. 3 (Approximately 
25 years would be necessary for bringing the system to all 
Indian children.) This amount of time for the pilot project 
is considered essential in order to insure that high quality 
programming Is achieved prior to the first telecast use with 
Indian students. The experts consulted in this study con- 
curred unanimously with the view that all four case studies, 
as well as other uses of ITV Internationally, show a critical 
functional relationship between adequacy of preparation time, 
high quality programming, and learning effectiveness in the 
classroom. The Israel case study offers the most dramatic 
evidence supporting the need for an extended pilot period; the 
high acceptance of the system, and Its objectively superior 
performance, was attributed to the high quality programs which 
in turn were attributed to the extended pilot period. 

Six years may seem to be a very long time for a pilot 
project, and 16 years a very long time for development of the 
operational system. Perspective is critical, however. It 
is generally accepted that It has taken 20-40 years for major 
educational innovations to diffuse throughout the American 
school system. And the six-sixteen time frame is short In 
the context of prior attempts to Improve Indian education: 
the Merlam report of 1928 made recommendations on the need 
for boarding school reforms and for emphasizing Indian culture 
in the schools which have yet to be full realized. 

The pilot project is viewed as an Integral part of the 
overall development plan and In this sense is dramatically 
different from the typical pilot/demonstration project. Be- 
cause of the economices of scale associated with ITV, a rather 
sizable group of Navajo children can be Involved In the pilot 
project and the materials developed in the pilot period will 
be di rectly useable in an expansion of the system to cover the 
entl re Navajo children population without duplication of the 



3 

It is recognized that the current Navajo school system 
involves both a kindergarten and beginners level prior to 
Grade 1. Rather than presume the need for both levels with 
the proposed ITV system. It Is recommended that a determina- 
tion on. the desirability of a "pre-school" level be made on the 
basis of pilot project results. 
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development process at the pilot grade levels. Assuming educa- 
tional success of the system during the pilot period, develop- 
ment of materials for subsequent grade levels would start at 
the next grade level beyond that covered in the pilot project. 

Development of the I TV programs and teacher/student 
supporting materials, and the initial training of teachers and 
monitors, would proceed at the rate of one grade level per year, 
starting with the kindergarten level. For a given grade level, 
two full years would be required as a development cycle: 
initial production of the programs and supporting materials 
would be completed during the schooi year of program year num- 
ber one for that grade level; the immediately following summer 
would be devoted to an extended workshop/seminar for the train- 
ing of teachers/monitors and for final adjustment and refine- 
ment of the teacher/student materials. 

Testing of the developed materials would be accomplished 
during the school year of program year number two for earh 
grade level, with the immediately following summer being used 
to refine and adjust the programs and materials on the basis 
of feedback from the results of the test evaluation. Subse- 
quent revision of the curriculum, ITV programs, and supporting 
materials, would be accomplished on a regular periodic basis 
for each grade level (e.g., once every three or four years). 

The kindergarten through 12 progression in development 
of the operational system is essential for both pedagogic and 
economic reasons. Starting with the kindergarten level means 
that the Indian students served by the system would be given 
the opportunity to acquire the basic foundations needed to 
succeed at the higher grade levels and thereby to break the 
“Failure syndrome" circle discussed in Chapter II. Also, it 
will not be necessary to develop programming at the higher 
grade levels twice--once now to compensate for the learning 
deficits of the current student population (with no sound 
expectation that this could possibly bring their performance' 
to a level comparable to a national average) and then again 
later for the students who will have received all of their 
education through the ITV system. 

I r summary, the development schedule for the proposed 
ITV system reflects a generational social change strategy; 
the ITV system proposed is not a '‘quick fix 7 ' solution to the 
educational problems of Indian children. 

The Extended Pilot Project 



A pilot project, modeled along the lines of the Israeli 
pilot period, is recommended. The essential feature of the 
pilot project is provision of enough development time, given 
the need to incorporate a bilingual, bicultural approach, to 
assure high quality programming. 
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Purposes . The pilot project would have four objectives. 

1. To establish a firm foundation for development of the 
operational ITV program by providing an initial two- 
year period during which project staff will be re- 
cruited, project facilities es tabl 1 shed--1 ncl uding 
the Television Center--and curriculum planning ac- 
complished In the context of an in depth exposure 

to, and study of, the Navajo culture; 

2. To develop and test the ITV system concept. Including 
all operating sub-sy$tems--curr1 culum preparation 
unit, ITV program production unit, training and uti- 
lization unit, maintenance unit, and research and 
evaluation unit--as well as the learning effective- 
ness of the ITV programs and supporting teacher and 
student materials In the classroom; 

3. To collect costing data, and demographic data on the 
Indian population In addition to that currently avail 
able. In order to prepare sound cost/effectiveness 
estimates for Implementation of the kindergarten-12 
operational system with all Indian children; 

4. To develop the plans for continuation of systems 
development beyond the pilot project period and for 
its diffusion to the remaining Navajo children, 

Indian children on the reservations of other tribal 
groupings, and to the public school systems near the 
reservation areas serving Indian children. 

Phasing of Activities . In order to provide adequate op- 
portunity for careful coordination of efforts that will be re- 
quired and to avoid the pitfall of attempting to accomplish too 
many different goals simultaneously, a phased schedule of 
activities for the pilot project is proposed which would bring 
project activity up to the level In the 5th year which would be 
required on an annual basis for completing the development of 
the operational system. The phasing of activities during the 
pilot project also reflects the overall plan for diffusion of 
the system. Materials will be developed first for use In the 
BIA boarding and day schools and In the proposed viewing cen- 
ters. Spread of Its use to other BIA schools and viewing 
centers will then be assessed followed by adaptation and 
assessment of the materials for use In the public school sys- 
tems. The tasks to be accomplished during the pilot project 
are Identified In Figure 2. A task/time schedule of these 
activities Is presented In Figure 3, reflecting the phasing 
discussed above as well as progressive development and Intro- 
duction of the materials starting with the kindergarten level 
through the 1st and 2nd grades. 
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Figure 2 

PILOT PROJECT TASKS 



Year Tasks 

1 and 2 Recruit Staff and Establish Facilities 
Cultural Training of Project Staff 
Project and Curriculum Planning 

3 Initial Development of Grade K Programs, Materials 

for BIA Schools and Viewing Centers 
Training of BIA Administrators, Teachers, Aides 
for Grade K Level 

4 Testing and Revision of Grade K Program and 

Materials In BIA Schools and Viewing Centers 
Adaptation of Grade K Program and Materials to 
Public School Use 

Training of Public School Administrators and 
Teachers for Grade K Level 
Initial Development of Grade 1 Programs, Materials 
for BIA Schools and Viewing Centers 
Training of BIA Teachers, Aides for Grade 1 Level 

5 Diffusion of Grade K Program and Materials to Other 

BIA Schools and Viewing Centers (Includes Train- 
ing of Teachers and Aides) 

Testing and Revision of Public School Grade K 
Programs and Materials 
Testing and Revision of Grade 1 Program and 
Materials In BIA Schools and Viewing Canters 
Adaptation of Grade 1 Program and Materials to 
Public School Use 

Training of Public School Teachers for Grade 1 Level 
Initial Development of Grade 2 Programs and 
Materials for BIA Schools and Viewing Centers 
Training of BIA Teachers, Aides for Grade 2 Level 

6 Diffusion of Grade 1 Program and Materials to Other 

BIA Schools and Viewing Centers (Includes Train- 
ing of Teachers and Aides) 

Testing and Revision of Public School Grade 1 
Programs and Materials 
Testing and Revision of Grade 2 Program and 
Materials in BIA Schools and Viewing Centers 
Adaptation of Grade 2 Program and Materials to 
Public School Use 

Training of Public School Teachers for Grade 2 Level 
Initial Development of Grade 3 Programs and 
Materials for BIA Schools and Viewing Centers 
Training of BIA Teachers, Aides for Grade 3 Level 
Development of Operational Plan for Diffusion of 
System to: 

(1) All Indian Children In Navajo Area; 

(2) All Indian Children of Other Tribal Group- 
ings; 

(3) Public School Systems Servicing Indian 
Chi I dren . 
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F i g u re 3 

PILOT PROJECT TASK/TIME SCHEDULE 



Research and Evaluation . A separate research arid evalua- 
tion unit within the Television Center complex would have two 
major functions. 

The first function would be to provide consultative , 

advice and assistance to the curriculum planning and the pro- ; 
gram production units on their programs of formati ve evaluation 
studies. These would be studies designed to provide feedback 
to personnel in those units regarding the extent to which their 
ojtput Is achieving specified behavioral objectives. For the 
most part the feedback will be based on pupil performance in 
the classrooms of the pilot project experimental schools. Also 
included under the category of formative evaluation studies 
would be assessments of operational sub-systems performance. 

This would Include feedback from the managers of the sub- 
systems, the participants themselves, and the judgments of 
administrators, teachers and other personnel trained at the 
Television Center. 

The research and evaluation unit would also be respon- 
sible for conducting summati ve evaluation studies. These are 
the studies of pupil performance with the final ITV program 
and materials which would be compared to the performance of 
pupils in the BIA boarding and day schools not serviced by the 
ITV system and the public school systems not utilizing the 
adapted ITV programs and materials. The research and evalua- 
tion unit would be charged with selecting the control group 
schools, working with school officials to set up the necessary 
administrative arrangements, and for collecting such other data 
from all experimental and control group students which might be 
necessary for an adequate evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the ITV system. 

The research and evaluation sta'f would be attached to 
the Office of the Program Director in order to avoid adminis- 
trative impediments to the performance of its functions. 

Ope rational Cor, side rations . 

Teacher Involvement : In addition to the regular 

Television Center staff, selected BIA teachers and public 
school teachers would be involved in the development pro- 
cess. This would be accomplished by establishing a few 
positions at the Center which would be filled on a ro- 
tating basis by practicing teachers. Consideration should 
be given to selecting the teachers not only on the basis 
of their backgrounds and experience, and the recommenda- 
tions of their school system supervisors, but also on the 
basis of evaluating inputs from peer teacher groups and 
students. Utilization of teachers in development of the 
system will help to ameliorate resistance to the system, 
but it also will help to avoid impractical or unrealistic 
programs that might be developed by specialists who have 
had little day-to-day contact with Indian children in 
learning situations. 
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BIA Teacher Certification ; BIA teachers, being 
government "employees, have Civil Service status. It will 
bo necessary, therefore to draw up new position descrip- 
tions for the teachers who will be Involved In the pilot 
project In the classrooms with reference to their assign- 
ment to the pilot project. This flexibility is essential 
1 r order that effective control of the Board of Directors 
can be exercised over the selection and retention of 
teachers In the project. Otherwise, the need to cope 
with seniority and other similar perrogatl ves of the 
Civil Service system. In order to be sure that the ITV 
system received a sound evaluation, wouiJ be overwhelming. 

Transmitting System : For the pilot project, it Is 

recommended that some variant of closed circuit television 
be utilized for program transmission. This could be a 
coaxial cable system, If the experimental pilot project 
boarding and day schools are not too far from the Tele- 
vision Center. A coaxial cable system would be desirable, 
other things being equal, because there Is no arbitrary 
limitation on the number of channels that can be built 
Into a system. However, cable leasing Is expensive when 
the. cables must run long distances. 

If the geographical distribution of the BIA boarding 
and day schools and the viewing centers Is such that its 
ust Is feasible, ' less costly system would be a 2500 
mecaHertz (mHz) Instructional Television Fixed Service 
(ITFS) system. Actually the 2500 mHz system limitation 
of four channels would not be disabling with respect to 
the pilot project, Inasmuch as It Is only In the 5th 
year that three of the channels would be used simulta- 
neously. 

The ITFS system will require a Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) license. Beyond the pilot project 
period, assuming the decision Is made to proceed with 
development of the full system. It Is likely that an open 
air system on one of the Very-High Frequency (VHF) chan- 
nels two through thirteen, or on one of the Ultra-High 
Frequency (UHF) channels fourteen to eighty-three, would 
bn required In order to reach all parts of the Navajo 
area. The effective limit of An ITFS transmitter Is 
about twenty miles, but the system's range can be In- 
creased through the use of micro-wave relay stations. 

LI nkaqe wl th VI ewl ng C enters: It Is hoped that 

viewing centers for the plTot project will be located 
near enough to the Television Center to allow easy access 
by motor vehicles. This will be necessary so that the 
Center and the non-professional monitors at the viewing 
centers can keep In close contact, without the monitors 
being abandoned to their own means In coping with the 
experimental ITV programs and the students. Over the 
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long haul, it will probably be desirable to establish 
a radio communication linkage modeled on the Royal 
Flying Doctors Service In Australia. It may even be 
possible to assess the feasibility and appraise the 
cost of such a system during the diffusion acltivltles 
of the pilot project. Such a communication service 
would be only one part of the utilization service 
function which would be formally assigned to the unit 
which conducts training during developmental work. 

The utilization effort will Involve Information feed- 
back from the classroom to the Television Center as 
the ITV system becomes operational. 

Cost Estimate . 

In order to develop a cost estimate for the pilot 
project. It was necessary to arbitrarily select a Navajo area 
location. Chinle and environs were selected. The selection 
should not be considered a site recommendation, because no 
costing site visits, engineering feasibility studies, or dis- 
cussions with the Indian residents were conducted, as these 
were beyond the scope of the project. At the same time, 
serious consideration should be given to this particular site, 
Inasmuch as this would facilitate transfer of the expertise 
and experience from the blcultural approaches being developed 
nearby (e.g., Rough Rock). 

The Navajo student population that would be served If 
the pilot project Is located In the Chinle and environs area 
Is estimated In Table 7. As Indicated, a total of 1,300 in 
the Federal school system, and 474 in the public school 
system, a total of 1,774 students, would be participating in 
the sixth year, with roughly one-third having received three 
years of exposure, one-third two years of exposure and the 
remaining one-third one year of exposure. 

Project costs for the six-year pilot period are sum- 
marized In Figure 4. They total $7,267,940 for the six-year 
period. As one frame of reference for appreciating the cost 
efficiency of the proposed ITV approach, the 1969 statements 
of representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are help- 
ful (Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education Hearings, 1969, 
Part I, p. 488). They estimated that approximately $1,800,000 
per year 1 n addl tl onal funds would be required to allow the 
Federal boarding and day schools to meet the needs of an 
analytic unit of 500 Indians. This Is $4,900,000 In additional 
funds per year for 1 , 300 students, or $29,400,000 in addi- 
tional funds over six years. 

While almost half of that amount was for improvement In 
non-1 ns tructl ona 1 areas, It can be seen that the projected 
Investment (even allowing a generous error factor) In the 
proposed ITV pilot project Is not only well within other 
Indlan-educatlon Improvement cost projections, but In terms of 
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the potential distribution of high quality Instruction to 
the public schools, a most attractive cost/effective alterna 
tl ve. 



Table 7 



ESTIMATED PRIMARY 
GRADE ENROLLMENT: NAVAJO AREA, 
CHINLE ENVIRONS 



Grade 


Federal 
School 
Enrol lment 
Navajo Area 


Estimated Navajo 
Enrol lment, I? 
Chlnle Environs 
Federal Schools 




Chlnle 
Publ 1 c 
School 


Total Students 


In 




Total 


Indian 


Grade K-2 


8,375 


1 ,300 


509 


474 


K1 ndergarten 


355 


91 


87 


79 


Begl nners 


2,635 


386 


108 


108 


First 


2,663 


426 


167 


151 


Second 


2,704 


397 


147 


136 


Source: Bureau 


of Indian Affairs, Fiscal Year 


1 969j 


Statls- 


tics Concerning Indian Education, Tables 4, 


5, and 8. 



1/Estimates derived by apportioning the total enrollment of 
Chlnle, Low Mountain, Many Farms Elementary, Rock Point, 
and New Cottonwood schools by grade level distribution of 
the Navajo Area schools. Chi n 1 e Public School enrollment 
provided by the principal of the Chlnle Elementary School. 
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Figure 4 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR 
THE SIX YEAR PILOT ITV PROJECT 
IN THE NAVAJO AREA 



Year 


1 


Capl tal 


Inves 


tment 










$ 


430,250 






Operatl 


ng 


Cos 


ts 














320,370 














Total 


Year 


1 


Cos 


ts 




750,620 


Year 


2 


Capl tal 


Ir 


ives 


tment 












430,250 






Operatl 


ng 


Cos 


ts 














640,740 














Total 


Year 


2 


Cos 


ts 


1 


,070,990 


Year 


3 


Operatl 


ng 


Cos 


ts 














961 ,120 














Total 


Year 


3 


Cos 


ts 




961 ,120 


Year 


4 


Opera tl 


ng 


Cos 


ts 












1 


,281 ,490 














Total 


Year 


4 


Cos 


ts 


1 


,281 ,490 


Year 


5 


Operatl 


ng 


Cos 


ts 












1 


,601 ,860 














Total 


Year 


5 


Cos 


ts 


1 


,601 ,860 


Year 


6 


Operati 


ng 


Cos 


ts 












1 


,601 ,860 














Total 


Year 


6 


Cos 


ts 


1 


,601 ,860 














Total , 


, 6 Yeai 


r Pi 


lot 







Project Estimated 
Expenditure $7,267 ,940 

Note: Annual operating costs for the first four years were 

computed by a 20 percent progression per year to the 
full operating expenditure level reached In the fifth 
year. 
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Some of the same non-1 ns tructi onal changes proposed by BIA 
also could be made well within acceptable total system cost 
tolerances, compared to current and projected additional costs 
for Improving existing traditional systems. 

Figure 5 presents the assumptions utilized in developing 
the cost estimate. By making them explicit, readers who do 
not agree with them can compute revised cost estimates based 
on revised assumptions. 

Figure 6 presents the estimated capital Investment costs 
which are amortized over the first two years of the pilot pro- 
ject. As noted earlier, a 2500 mngaHertz system, with micro- 
wave rlay stations. Is assumed for cost estimating purposes. 

It should be reiterated that this particular system configura- 
tion Is not essential: closed circuit or opan-alr systems can 
be ur.ed 1 f engi neering feasibility studies indicate their 
desirability (cost, estimates, of course, would have to be 
adjusted accordingly). 

Figure 7 summarizes the estimated annual operating costs 
for the fifth and sixth years of the pilot project. The total 
of $1,600,000 also can be taken as a crude ball park estimate 
of subsequent annual operating costs for completion of the 
system for the Navajo area. Figure 8 presents the detailed 
line Item expenditure projections on which the total annual 
operating cost estimate Is based. 

P rogram Control 



Beyond the pilot project period, It Is envisioned that 
the development work to achieve a full kindergarten-12 opera- 
tional system would remain under a B( ard of Directors having 
heavy Indian membership. Operatic. i of the I TV school system 
itself, after it Is developed, would b' transfered to Indian 
control on a phased basis, so that, ultimately, Indian school 
boards would share In the control of the school systems along 
the lines that local school boards function In the rest of the 
United States . 

Diffusion of the system to other Indian tribal groupings 
on reservations would follow the above model of Indian par- 
ticipation in control of the process. Diffusion throughout the 
public school system would necessarily differ. To encourage 
local school boards to have more Indian membership, the avail- 
ability of Johns^n-0 1 Hal 1 ey funds could be made contingent upon 
some proportional representation criterion. Hopefully, this 
would motivate both the Indian parents and the host school com- 
munity. 

The desire of the Indians for Indian control of their 
education should not be taken lightly. As Mrs. Annie Wauneka, 
representative of the Navajo tribe, has testified before the 
S'» ifite Special Subcommittee jn Indian Education: 



Figure 5 
ASSUMPTIONS 



The cost estimate of the pilot proje;t on pages 
is based upon seven assumptions. 

1. Use of a 2500 megaHertz Instructional Tele- 
vision Fixed Service with production and 
transmission facilities. 

2. Sixteen receiving sites (6 schools and 10 
viewing centers in remote areas). 

3. Ninety-four receivers. 

4. Approximately 1800 students. 

5. Six twenty-minute instructional television 
presentations for 3 grades (kindergarten 
and beginners, first and second grades) for 
150 school days (2 x 150 = 300 hours per 
year). 

6 . All production of ancillary materials, 
training, and control functions to be 
housed at the ITV pilot project. 

7. Capital expenditures do not include staff 
living accommodations. 
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Figure 6 



ESTIMATED CAPITAL INVESTMENT COSTS 
OF AN ITV CENTER IN THE NAVAJO AREA 



Capital Costs 
Bui 1 dl ngs 

Building Complex for Production Trans- 
mission, Administration (10,500 
sq. ft., %?1 per sq. foot) 

Viewing Centers (10) (400 sq. ft. 
geodesic domes) 

ITV Program Production Eg ul pment 

Studio (semi-professional quality, in- 
cluding 3 cameras, Hghtfr.g 
system, video-tape making capa- 
bility, etc.) 

Transmitting System fov a 2500-megaHertz 
Instructional Television Fixed 
Service 

Micro-wave Relay Systems (3) 

Distribution Systems (G) 

Generators (10) 

Video-tape Recorders (3) 

Video-tape (experimental and developmental 
production) 

Video-tape Flash Receivers (12) 

Black and White Television Receivers 

(schools-52, viewing center-20, 
reserve-1 0) 



Other Equipment 

Graphic Arts Department (paper conversion) 
(printing facilities Including 
type-setting, camera department, 
plate making, reproduction off-set 
press) 

Vehicles (3 Jeeps) 

Office Furniture and Equipment and 
Viewing Center Furnishings 



Other Capital Costs 

Hlscel 1 aneous and Contingencies 



Total Capital Costs 



$231 


,000 


48 


,000 


T 7 ? 


O 

o 

o 


100 


,000 


100 


,000 


30 


,000 


30 


,000 


20 


,000 


2 


,100 


25 


,000 


3 


,600 


12 


,300 




% 


22 


,500 



6 , 


,000 


130 , 


,000 


158 , 


o 

o 

ir > 


100 , 


,000 


$ 860 , 


,500 
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Figure 7 
SUMMARY OF 

ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 



Salaries and Wages 


$1,146,500 


Professional (35) 

Technical (45) 

Support (20) 

Consultants (260 man days) 
Internes (5) 

Scholarship Grantees (3) 


505.500 

426.500 

124.500 

65.000 

10.000 
15,000 


Fringe Benefits (20% of Salaries and Wages) 


$ 229,320 


Other Program Costs 


$ 225,040 


Materials and Supplies 
Travel and Per Diem 
Communications 
Maintenance and Utilities 
Contingencies and Miscellaneous 


132,325 
22,810 
9,100 
35, 500 
26,305 


Total 


$1,601 ,860 
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Figure 8 

ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 
(Detailed) 



Staff 



Program Director $ 30,000 

Support Staff 12,000 

Operations Coordinator 15,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Research and Evaluation Director 18,000 

Test and Measurement Specialist 15,000 

Analyse 13,500 

Test Administrators (4) 28,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Community Relations Director 15,000 

Assistant to the Director 10,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Administrator 14,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Maintenance Staff 13,000 

Program Planning & Development Director 15,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

231,000 

Associate Program Director, Curriculum 20,000 

Development 

Director of Cross-Cultural Education 17,000 

Resource Development 

Psychologist 14,000 

Anthropologist 14,000 

Linguist 14,000 

Educators (with experience In 33,000 

Navajo classrooms) (3) 

Television Expert 12,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Curriculum Development Director 17,000 

Curriculum Development Specialist 12,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Writers (2) 22,000 

Graphic Arts Department Chief 12,000 

Offset Press Operator 8,500 

Secretary- Typesetter 8,000 

Inter-departmental Co-ordinator 1 0,000 

226,500 

Associate Program Director, IT7 Production 20,000 

Chief Engineer 18,000 

Studio Engineer 12,000 

Maintenance Engineer 12,000 

Field Maintenance Engineer 12,000 

Maintenance Technicians (3) 21,000 
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Producer $ 15,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Director 14,000 

Floor Man 8,000 

Set Designer 8,000 

Cameramen (3) 33,000 

Sound Equipment Operators (3) 33,000 

Miscellaneous Program Production 110,000 

Personnel (10) (electricians, 
carpenters, painters, stage 
hands, etc.) 

Tape Librarian 7,000 

Script Writers (2) 20,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Graphic Artist 10,000 

Presenters (at level of 2 per 24,000 

year, $30 per day, 150 working 
days a year) 

Inter-departmental Co-ordinator 1 0 ,000 

400,000 



Associate Program Director for Teachers 20,000 

Training, Utilization and Viewing 
Centers Management 

Director of Teacher-Training 17,000 

Assistant Director 12,000 

Eaucator-Adv i so r 12,000 

Support Staff 6,500 

Director of Utilization 12,000 

School Liaison Officers (2) 16,000 

Student and Teacher Materials 7,000 

Co-ordinator 

Support Staff 6,500 

Director of Viewing Centers 13,000 

Viewing Center Managers (10) 70,000 

Co-ordi nator of Viewing Centers 7,000 

Support Materials 



Total Full-Time Staff Salaries and Wages 1,056,500 

Part-Time (Indian student Internes) (5) 10,000 

Scholarship Grant Program (3) 15,000 

Consultants (260 man days annually at 65,000 

$250 per man day including per diem 

and amortized travel) 

Total Salaries and Wages 1,146,500 
Fringe Benefits ( 20 * Salaries and Wages) 229,320 



Total Staff Costs $1,375,820 

k; 
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75,000 

57,325 

T3FT37F 



Other Program Costs 

Materials .and Supplies 

Program Production (film, tape, etc.) 
Other Expendable Materials and 

Supplies (52 of salaries and wages) 



Travel and Per Diem 



Local Travel 

Travel to Viewing Centers (36,000 
miles annually at .10 per mile) 
Other Local Travel (14,300 miles 
annually at .10 per mile) 

Other Travel (20 trips, averaging 
$300 each) 

Ten Days Per Diem per Trip 
(50 days x $25) 


9,280 

3,600 

1 ,430 

6,000 

2,500 




ZTTSTo 


Communications 

Telephone and Telegram 
Postage 


8,600 

500 

"HTToTf 


Maintenance and Utilities 
ITV System 

(Maintenance: 102 of equipment costs) 

(Power: 12 of equipment costs) 


32,300 
3,200 
» 


Contingencies and Miscellaneous 


26,305 



Total Other Program Costs 225,040 



Total Operating Costs $1 ,601 ,860 



O 

ERIC 
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The biggest problem is that we haven't had 
much success in this [BIA] Indian education. 

It is 100 years old now. ...it is about time 
that we get ourselves involved and plan some 
of this education, plan what is needed for 
our Navajo children to better themselves 
(1969 Senate Hearings, Part 3, p. 999). 

Successful Indian control of Indian education is not 
without historical precedent. In the nineteenth century, 
such all-Indian management proved effective. In the early 
1800's, the Cherokee chief, Sequoyah, developed a Cherokee 
alphabet. Before they were forced into Oklahoma in the 1830's, 
the Cherokee had become almost universally literate in Chero- 
kee, were publishing their own newspaper, and had codified 
their laws (1968 Hearings, Part 2, pp. 868-869, pp. 918-919). 

The Cherokee schools which were re-established in 
Oklahoma after the Civil War made such extensive se of a 
bilingual approach to education that the English literacy 
level of the Oklahoma Cherokee exceeded that of their Texas 
and Arkansas white neighbors. At the end of the century, 
the Indian seminaries enjoyed a reputation of being the best 
institutions of higher learning in the Western United States 
(Senate Report 91-509, p. 19). 
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SPECIAL ANALYSIS AND REPORT 



THE POTENTIAL ROLE OF ITV 
IN 

JUNIOR AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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THE POTENTIAL ROLE OF IT V IN JUNIOR 
AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



INTRODUCTION 



This brief exploration of the possibilities of media 
In two-year colleges Is presented as an Appendix to Volume I 
because the problems confronting these Institutions differ 
basically from those of the other groups considered in the 
study and because the recommendations for media use involve 
a slightly different Interpretation of the core media con- 
cept. Un'lke the three disadvantaged learner target groups, 
junior/ community college students characteristically have 
been "middle class" economically and socially. This is still 
largely the case despite the growing diversification of the 
student body as more "disadvantaged" youth seek post- 
secondary education. 

If the core media concept is defined to mean using 
media extensively for some primary functions, the concept 
remains valid for two year colleges. However, if a more 
rigid definition Is employed (l.e., If the instructional 
delivery system Is dependent upon the use of media), the 
notion Is not applicable. 

The recommendations for use of media in junior/ 
community colleges, suggested by insights from the case 
studies, are geared to two basic functions of these institu- 
tions: (1) to provide compensatory education; (2) to prepare 

students to enter the work force. Before elaborating on 
these recommendations, the characteristics, purposes and 
functions of junior/community colleges will be described. 

THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE SYSTEM 



The Evolution of the Institution 



The development of the two-year college system has 
been a unique American educational Innovation characterized 
by a rapid growth rate. In 1900 there were only a few two- 
year colleges In the United States; by 1964 there were some 
700 with a total enrollment of over 1,000,000 students. 
Current enrollment of full- and part-time students Is 
approaching 2,000,000 and Is increasing at an annual rate 
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of approximately 14 percent. By 1975 an estimated 6.5 
million pupils will be attending classes In more than 1,000 
publicly supported community colleges (Thorntcn, 1966, p. 45), 
(Yarrington, 1969, p. x), (Kint/er, Jensen, and Hinson, 1969, 
P. 1).* 

These post-high school educational c utc rs are 
located in both rural and urban areas. S>x hunched o' 
the 1 ,000 are situated in areas with populati r o' 100,000 
and under. The median enrollment for all pub ic junior/ 
community colleges is approximately 1,500. A' out 25 percent 
h3ve enrollments of less than 600 students; rnly 21 percent 
boast a student body of over 3,000 (hall, 19o8. p. 3). 

This report focuses exclusively on public, two-year 
educational Institutions offering post-high school instruc- 
tion. Private two-year schools, such as business, 
secretarial or technical schools, are not included. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Director of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges has characterized the 
community or junior college as follows; 

(It is) a two-year institution of higher 
education, generally public, offering in- 
struction adapted In content, level and 
schedule to the needs of the community in 
which it is located. Offerings usually 
Include a transfer curriculum, occupation 
(or terminal) curriculum, and adult 
education (Gleazer, 1969, p. 13). 

Junior/community colleges traditionally have maintained 
an "open door" admission policy, permitting any high school 
graduate who desires to register to do so. The policy 
represented an attempt by these Institutions to democratize 
higher education and was based on the assumptions that such 
education was essential for the Improvement of society and 
for Individual social mobility. In many areas, the open 
door policy Is being expanded. For example, the Missouri 
Assembly In 1969 considered a proposal to allow these 
schools to admit non-high school graduates to specialized 
programs. Similarly, all New York community colleges are 
under mandate to provide a full range of services to all 
high school graduates and to all older persons seeking 
further education, irrespective of secondary school 
credentials. 



* 

References In this appendix are Included In the list 
following Chapter IV of the report. 
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Enrollment pressures have forced j uni or/communi ty 
colleges in some state.' to become more selective, however. 

The Massachusetts junior colleges, confronted with more 
students and limited facilities, are accepting only one 
applicant out of four. 

in most states, two-year colleges are considered 
Dart of the higher education system. However, administrative- 
organizational patterns vary from state to state. For 
example, Maryland community colleges were controlled by local 
boards of education until 1969 when a newly-created State 
Board for Community Colleges assumed full responsibility. 

The arrangement is similar in Minnesota. Until recently, 
Minnesota junior colleges were operated by local school 
districts and were located in high schools; in the early 
1960‘s all responsibility for two-year colleges was trans- 
ferred to a State Junior College Board. The five member 
board lias ail powers necessary for management , juris- 
diction, and control. In Pennsylvania, local school 
districts, municipalities and counties were granted authority 
to sponsor community colleges under the 1963 Community 
College Act. However, the State Board of Education is 
empowered to adopt policies and minimum standards for 
operation. 

Most states are striving to develop a system of two- 
year colleges with one located within commuting distance 
of every potential student. Guidelines for development of 
the colleges have been incorporated in master plans, vhich 
almost every state has drawn up. As an illustration, the 
Virginia master plan recommends dividing the state Into 22 
community college regions, based on population. At least 
one college will be built In each region; densely populated 
regions will be served by more than one campus. The entire 
system was designed to accommodate a total of 102, 0^0 
students (32,000 full-time and 70,000 part-time). ' recent 
years, the states have evidenced increased interest in junior 
and community colleges and have allocated state funds for 
their support. Massachusetts was the first state to 
completely finance a junior/community college system 
(Varrington, op. cit., p. 83). 

Characteristics of Two-Year College Students 

Because of the open door policy and the varied curricula 
offered, junior/ vommuni ty colleges attract students whose 
academic capacities differ greatly. Some ranked academically 
in the top third of their high school class, some ranked in 
the lower third, but the prepundi ranee of entrants ranked 
in the middle range (Hall, op. cit., p. 12). 
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R. J. Panos constructed a student body profile from 
data on 6,860 entering freshmen at a sample of accredited 
two-year colleges in the fall of 1965. He obtained in- 
formation on a variety of characteristics including sex, 
age, race, high school grades and educational aspirations 
(Panos, 1966). 

Panos found that 55 percent of the students were men; 
the modal age of the student body was 18 to 22 years, but a 
significant percentage of the enrollees were older adults. 
Racially, 93 percent of those enrolled were Caucasian, 
one percent; were Negro, 0.8 percent were American Indian, 
and 0.7 percent were Oriental; the remainder were members 
of other races. The racial composition Is changing as 
more two-vear colleges are being established In urban areas. 

A preponderance of the students (89 percent) were 
graduated from public secondary schools, six percent attended 
Roman Catholic high schools, and the remainder came from 
other private secondary schools. The modal group (26.4 
percent) reported a grade average of "C“ in secondary 
schools; slightly more than 24 percent had a “C+" average. 

This compares to the median grade average of ll 8" to "B+" 
for students entering four-year institutions. 

Students indicated interest in studying a variety of 
subjects. When asked to name their probable field of 
concentration, the category most frequently mentioned 
(business) was chosen by only 20.7 percent of the students. 
Responses tended to be divided almost equally among several 
majors . 

Junior/community college students interviewed by 
Panos had high aspirations for continuing their education 
beyond the two-year level.. Approximately 74 nercent hoped 
to obtain at least a baccalaureate degree, and nearly half 
of these wonted to extend their formal education beyond that 
level . 



Apparently students' aspirations often are not 
realized. Other studies have Indicated that a significant 
percentage do not complete the two-year program. Roger 
Garrison stated the drop-out rate for the first semester 
is 35 percent or higher in some Junior colleges (Garrison, 
1967, p. 22). John McGeever and R. L. Burton surveyed 
former students of Palomar College in San Marcos, California 
to determine why they had severed their relationship with 
the school. The 310 respondents offered 367 reasons for 
dropping cut. However, the most common causes given were; 
transfer to another institution; low grades and Inadequate 
preparation for two-year college work; lack of finances end 
acceptance of a full-time Job. 



Emerging Trends 



Several trends reflecting the future role of junior/ 
comnur.fty colleges are emerging. First, they are less 
inclined to develop programs leading to their eventual 
conversion to four-year institutions. Second, they are de- 
emphasizing specialized, technical programs which resemble 
those provided by vocational schools. This trend is 
apparent in Hawaii, where the public technical schools 
were converted Into community colleges, and in Virginia, 
where three technical colleges and five vocational schools 
were transferred to the new comprehensive community college 
system. Third, their ideas concerning proper goals appear 
to be crystallizing around the provision of three types of 
curri cul a . 

Generally, a consensus Is developing among educators 
that two-year colleges should offer academic and general 
education, remedial programs and courses geared to prepare 
students to enter the labor force without further advanced 
training. They are also agreeing that junior/community 
colleges should strengthen relationships with the communities 
they serve. 

Junior/community colleges in most states are striving 
to increase enrollment in occupation-oriented courses. They 
hope to have an equal number of students In the job pre- 
paration a it d the general academic or transfer curricula, 
although presently a majority of students are taking courses 
paralleling those offered to freshmen and sophomores of 
four-year Institutions. Michigan two-year colleges were 
able to augment their business and health career programs 
by introducing an audio-vi sual - tutorl al teaching technique. 

Some states are experiencing difficulty In achieving the 
50-50 balance. Maryland junior/community college students 
continue to enroll In the transfer curriculum despite 
college officials 1 efforts to increase the number of pupils 
In occupational courses. 

The tendency to establish closer ties with local 
communities Is apparent in Hew York. The State has established, 
under the jurisdiction of Its community colleges, five urban 
centers offering a wide range of compensatory and vocational 
courses to disadvantaged students. 

In Kansas, the state agency responsible for twe-year 
colleges has assume'* leadership In defining purposes and 
goals. The master plan It drew up proclaimed the state's 
Intention to establish a uniform sys *n of quality public 
junior colleges Integrated Into the state's overall 
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educational program. The two-year institutions are to be 
a component of the higher education system, not extensions 
of high schools; the> will be designed to complement, not 
compete, with other post-secondary schools. Within this 
general state-established framework, the individual junior 
colleges will develop goals and programs. 

PROB LEMS CONFRONTING TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



Search for Identity 

Juni or/communi ty colleges generally seem to be groping 
for an identity, and considerable confusion and debate 
centers around their purposes, functions and relationships 
to other post-secondary educational institutions. The 
fact that the Boss and Anderson bibliography covering 
literature written from 1957 to 1967 contained 215 references 
concerned with the purpose of junior/community colleges is 
apt illustration of this quest for definition. 

Part of the identity problem results from the attempts 
of junior/cornmuni ty colleges simultaneously to be unique, 
innovative, and traditional. They serve a student body more 
heterogeneous in both ability and purposes for seeking post- 
secondary education than do four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. Some enrollees look to the school to prepare them 
for transfer to four-year institutions; some want to receive 
the training necessary for entrance to the labor force at a 
semi-professional level; others desire a general up-dating 
and up-grading of educational background so they may re-enter 
the labor force after a few years absence; and still others 
are seeking training so they may advance in their occupation. 

The two-year colleges can be considered innovative in 
the sense that their students come from a broader spoctrum 
of the population than dotne four-year college students 
and because of the fact that their curricula are more 
attuned to occupational preparation sought by their students. 
However, because thev have developed according to a tra- 
ditional American college model, many have become small- 
scale replicas of four-year institutions. This occurred 
partially because educators believed that by emulating the 
best university models, junior/coir, munlty colleges could 
overcome their sense of inferiority, and partially because 
junior/community college planners were prone to utilize 
experiences of others rather than strike out in innovative 
directions more specific to the act nl functions of a two- 
year institution. Thus, traditional campuses were built 
and standard curricula were introduced. As a result, many 
juni or/communi ty college courses are almost duplicates of 
those offered to freshmen and sophomores of four-year colleges 
and universities. On the other hand, since two-year colleges 
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are also 1 nvoi vod In training students for occupations, 
they have had to guard against duplicating efforts of 
technical and vocational schools. 

Almost all junior/community colleges are confronting 
the Issue of identity, and a general national consensus on 
goals may develop. Houever, each institution must grapple 
with the problem of becoming a unique entity, taking Into 
account its requirements and circumstances such as geo- 
graphic location, urban or non-urban setting, size of student 
body, students' educational Interests and aspirations, and 
relationship to the community. 

Oth er Problems 

In addition to the fundamental difficulty of having 
a blurred self-itnage, junior/community colleges face other 
problems. One Is lack of adequate funds. Two-year colleges 
in most states are supported by the state, the local 
community and minimal tuition fees. Enrollment increases 
generally are outstripping increases in funding. Oames 
Thornton has predicted that community junior colleges' 
problems of securing adequate financial support will grow 
more acute as they attract a larger share of the rapidly 
growing college enrollments. He points uut: 

They are in competition with elementary and 
secondary schools for local property tax 
money, and with state universities and colleges 
for income from the state treasury. In each 
case, they are somewhat handicapped (Thornton, 

1 966, pp. 280-287). 

A seconu problem is the lack of coordination of the 
junior/community college transfer curriculum with advanced 
curricula of four-year colleges and universities. Two- 
year college transfer programs could be dovetailed with 
academic requirements of four-year public institutions in 
the state, and counseling services could be expanded to 
ease difficulties in transferring (op. cit.)> 

A third criticism leveled against two-year colleges 
concerns their isolation from the community. Administra- 
tive procedures and traditional campus settings of typical 
junlor/communi ty colleges have reinforced the notion that 
education Is something to be obtained in "remote" areas. 

These factors have detached colleges from community activities 
and problems and the resulting Isolation has obstructed both 
the community and the school from receiving the benefits of 
interaction. For example, junl or/communi ty colleges have 
increased the number of technical and semi -ptofessl onal 
courses, but due to the absence of extensive contacts 
between them and local .employers , students may not be aware 
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of job openings and employers may be equally uninformed of 
the training opportunities available to their work-forces. 
In many states, junior/community colleges and the com- 
munities they serve are trying to develop closer relation- 
ships. 



Another problem, which could be called a by-product 
of success, Is that of increasing depersonalization 
resulting from growth of the campus and the number of 
students. Thornton, in describing the transition of many 
junl or/communi ty colleges from small, personal institutions 
to large Impersonal ones, called for retention of the basic 
values of college-community cooperation. He urged colleges 
not to overlook these benefits in a search for bigness, 
administrative convenience or fiscal economy (ibid.). 

Some commentators on junior/community colleges have 
implied that the dangers of excessive size may be a false 
Issue. Planners rray have presented overly optimistic fore- 
casts of rising enrollment rates In state master plans, and 
some states may be committing more money for constructing 
new Institutions than will be irranted by actual future 
enrollments. Many factors could Influence a leveling or 
decrease In enrollment. The advent of new industry-school 
training programs, an increase In educational programs 
offered by Institutions other than colleges, or a rise in 
the number of well-paying technical- and service-oriented 
jobs requiring minimal academic training could offer 
potential students alternatives to junior/community colleges. 

Nonetheless, enrollment pressures and crowded 
facilities are realities In most areas. This Is largely 
attributable to the open door admissions policy, although 
numerous students who enter junior/community colleges with 
ease do not return after the first or second semester. Th?y 
may not be equipped with the proper academic foundation to 
succeed in two-year colleges. While acknowledging the 
serious deficiencies In reading, composition, mathematics 
and other basic skills of many entering students, few two- 
year colleges have Instituted remedial programs to overcome 
these deficits. “Applied remedial" programs Instructing 
students in the use of basic skills to deil with their course 
work are rare. As more Junior/community colleges are 
established 'n urban areas and become accessible to students 
who vary widely In ability and the adequacy of their 
secondary schooling, the need for compensatory programs 
can be expected to Increase. 



THE POSSIBILITIES OF MEDIA 



Analysis of future trends and challenges facing two- 
year colleges suggests two functions which will be emphasized 
increasingly: equipping academically ill-prepared students 

for post-secondary schooling, and educating students to 
enter occupations at a semi-professional level. New educa- 
tional techniques employing media,could be developed to 
carry out these responsibilities. 

Providing Compensatory Education 

As was mentioned previously, the two-year college 
student body is diverse In terms of academic skills and 
preparation. Though some are brilliant students, a number 
demonstrate marked weaknesses in such basic skills as 
reading, writing and mathematics. Yet, many junior/com- 
munity colleges do not make special attempts to upgrade the 
academic competencies of ill-prepared students. A national 
investigation conducted in 1968 revealed that 91 percent of 
the nation's two-year colleges follow the open door policy 
but only 20 percent of these offer special programs for low 
rchlevers. The researchers concluded that more than two- 
thirds of the junior/community colleges expect low achievers 
to find adequate instruction from regular school courses 
(Hall, 1968, p. 25). Apparently many academically ill- 
equipped students cannot cope with the regular curriculum. 

As the McGeever-Burton survey revealed, low grades were 
frequently given as a reason foe discontinuing junior/ 
community college studies. 

If the "open door" is not to become a "revolving door," 
these two-year Institutions will need to develop programs 
designed specifically to strengthen the weaknesses of low 
achievers. Media can be used to provide compensatory 
education both to students who experience academic 
difficulty In the first or second semester, and to potential 
jun1o*7commun1ty college pupils. 

The remedial program for students could focus on basic 
subjects such as mathematics, English compos i tion , reading 
comprehension and social sciences, and on other topics 



During the last fifteen years, many successful attempts 
to use media as a supplement to classroom instruction have 
been undertaken. However, only a few colleges have utilized 
It as a primary mode of teaching. (Chicago's Television 
College has done so with some success.) Experiments have 
Indicated fnat effective use would require careful co- 
ordination of human and material resources, synchronization 
of program production, and development of sophisticated 
software (Wagner, Lybrandi and Resnick, 1969). 
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taught In junl or/communi ty college Introductory courses. It 
could specifically provide Instruction on Improving study 
techniques. Because these subjects are usually taught in a 
relatively standardized way, the same films and tapes could 
be used by many Institutions over a relatively long period 
of time, thereby reducing the cost or devising software 
specific to the purpose. 

Remedial courses could consist of two components: 
media presentations offering basic Instruction and study 
or discussion groups supervised by a faculty member. The 
small group discussion sessions could be designed to re- 
inforce the lessons offered In the films and tapes and to^ 
motivate students. Faculty supervisors could demonstrate’ 
ways of applying the knowledge thus gained to other college 
courses. 

Students should be enrolled In the compensatory pro- 
gram at the first indication of academic difficulty. They 
could participate In the short-term. Intensive tutorial 
program while simultaneously pursuing regular courses of 
study, although many students may need to drop some regular 
courses in order to concentrate on strengthening basic skills. 

If remedial Instruction Is to benefit students sub- 
stantially, It must not only impart basic skills, but must 
relate these skills to regular college work. Techniques of 
applying fundamental knowledge can be conveyed In the 
discussion groups and can be reinforced by coordinating 
compensatory lessons with Introductory courses. This 
Integration of films and tapes, topics covered In study 
groups, and Introductory course material would require close 
working relationships among media producers, discussion 
group supervisors, faculty members responsible for basic 
courses and perhaps other college and media personnel. These 
people could Identify topics appropriate for remedial study 
and determine general approaches to subject matter. 

While this coordination would be a key to the remedial 
program's success. It might result 'n rigidity. If media 
presentations were produced by a state agency for use 
throughout the state's two-year college system, all remedial 
programs would be essentially identical. Even more 
uniformity would result from coordination of compensatory 
programs and Introductory courses. This standardization 
need not deter faculty members Involved In any aspect of the 
system from Interjecting Imaginative approaches to topics, 
however. 

The media component could be produced by a state 
agency, perhaps the one having Jurisdiction over the junior/ 
community college system. This approach might be particularly 
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suited to states having wel 1-i ntegrated two-year college 
systems and a relatively homogeneous student body. In other 
States with heterogeneous populations and sharp urban-rural 
distinctions, media production responsibility might be 
delegated to regional agencies, each serving a homogeneous 
area. Because of the costs Involved in producing a high 
quality media presentation, the colleges would be well 
advised to eschew Individual production. 

Criteria regarding the qualifications of personnel 
associated with media production and utilization should be 
carefully drawn. Those responsible for developing the media 
component should be familiar with needs of low achievers, 
appropriate pedagogical techniques, and the use of media as 
a teaching aid. Twr-year college personnel using the films 
and tapes should be aware of technical problems which might 
arise as well as the educational purposes of the productions. 

The remedial program should be offered on a schedule 
flexible enough to accommodate all students requiring 
assistance. If compensatory groups are organized at various 
times during the semester, difficulties in coordinating 
topics covered in remedial lessons with those considered in 
introductory courses might arise. These problems could be 
overcome, however, if compensatory lessons are designed to 
stress basic techniques and concepts rather than subject 
matter per se . 

A compensatory program for potential junior/com.nunity 
college pupils similar to the one for first-year students 
could be developed. High school graduates or others who are 
considering attending a two-year college, but who recognize 
their academic weaknesses could enroll in a junior/community 
college summer remedial program using the same media pro- 
ductions employed in the course for first-year students. 

The films and video tapes could be supplemented not only by 
faculty-supervised gr^up discussions, but by correspondence 
lessons. No college credit would be awarded, as the primary 
purposes of the sessions would be to prepare potential 
students for two-year college work and indicate their prob- 
abi li ti es of success . 

The potential advantages of a pre-college compensatory 
program are many. Academically disadvantaged students wo"ld 
be given an opportunity to overcome their weaknesses before 
entering two-year Institutions and enrolling in courses for 
credit. The program would serve as a transition from high 
school to post-secondary study for students who are not only 
low achievers but who also are emotionally ill-prepared for 
two-year college work. It would also provide an opportunity 
for older persons desirous of entering continuing education 
programs to orient themselves f o an academic atmosphere. 
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An additional advantage of such a remedial program 
would He In Its subsidiary role of acquainting the colleges 
with future students. Knowledge and analysis of their 
strengths and weaknesses could lead to changes In the level 
at which first-year subjects are taught and Instructional 
techniques used. The program, hopefully, would lead to a 
decline In the drop-out rate for first year students and an 
upgrading of the education of two-year college graduates. 

Improving Occupational Education 

Increasingly, junior/community colleges are committing 
resources to curricula designed to prepare students to enter 
the labor market at semi-professional levels. While 
consensus regarding the appropriateness of stressing occu- 
pational education has not developed, current trends Indicate 
that educators will begin to consider the job-oriented 
courses as essential to the two-year college curricula as 
the liberal arts courses traditionally offered. 

Norman Harris defined "occupational education" as 
Instruction and training aimed at preparation for employment, 
as distinguished from liberal arts, fine arts or humanities 
curricula. Occupational education, according to Harris, 
encompasses courses which will prepare students to assume 
semi-professional, technical and skill-level jobs in any 
field of employment {Harris, 1966, p. 43). Occupational 
education, In his view, prepares students for careers in 
technical engineering, medical technology, business data 
programming and some areas of science and mathematics. While 
teaching technical knowledge and general education, It also 
emphasizes skill In using tools and equipment. 

As junior/community colleges allocate more financial 
and faculty resources to providing occupatlma 1 education, 
they will have to confront the problem of rapid techno- 
logical change. To be effective, they will need to keep 
abreast of technological advances and changing manpower needs. 
Teaching techniques should be flexible and adaptable to 
frequent updating. 

Oivlipatl on-orl entt d courses could Include classroom 
Instruction, regularly revised film and video-tapes, and 
Internships or on-the-joli training. Faculty members could 
concentrate on Imparting basic concepts and skills; the 
media component could pro/lde current Information on equip- 
ment and technological Inrovatlons . In courses where 
demonstrations and experience In using machinery are 
necessary, faculty members could arrange to use appropriate 
facilities available In the local community. Students could 
also gain experience through an Internship or work-study 
program, devised In cooperation with local or national 
employers. Some variation of on-the-job training for the 
more complex semi-professional ttchnlclan occupation would 
likely prove equally attractive to students and employers. 
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It may even be possible to put regular course work on 
film or video-tape tor students enrolled In specifically 
occupational programs so that the student would have greater 
flexibility In setting his schedule of work and study. Some 
device (qulzzer at the viewing centers or some similar prod) 
would probably have to be used to assure the student's 
attentiveness to both phases of his work-study program. 

However, the greatest advantage of media (film, video- 
tape, regular television) would lie In Its capacity for 
presenting realistically and functionally a wider variety 
of industrial processes and technl ques than would otherwise 
be likely, given the budget constraints faced by most 
schools . 
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